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CHAPTER V. 
STELLA MEA, 


CHARLIE was gone, and Tempy re- 
mained by the lake side to prepare for 
her father and stepmother’s home 
coming, and to ponder and wonder 
over the difficulties that lay before 
herself and Charlie. Would her father 
ever consent to their marriage? In 
time, in time, thought Tempy. Jo, 
her sympathising friend and brother, 
looked ominously sympathetic. 

“Tf only he had any profession, 
and if only he hadn’t spent so 
much money,” said Tempy, turning 
very red. She was too straight- 
forward to disguise the truth from 
herself, and she began already to feel 
accountable for Charlie’s misdeeds. 

“If only he had any prospects at 
all,” said Jo, gloomily. 

But Charlie was not the heir, though 
Uncle Bol made him an allowance ; 
another uncle somewhere in South 
America was not the less entitled to 
his rights because his address was some- 
what uncertain. People had imagined 
that Aunt Fanny’s savings would come 
to Charles, but Tempy knew that most 
of these moneys had been engulfed in 
a desperate speculation of Miss Bol- 
sover’s, from which the squire had also 
suffered. This dearly-bought experience 
had been useful in helping Aunt Fanny 
to point a moral when not unfre- 
quent letters arrived from Oxford con- 
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taining expostulations, explanations, 
and tradesmen’s accounts. Charlie 
had all the Bolsover’s love of cheap 
finery, and a special aptitude for more 
expensive amusements as well. He 
had shown himself a reckless youth, 
unpunctual, unpractical, experimental, 
driving up unexpectedly at different 
hours of the day and night in fresh 
dilemmas, and without money to pay his 
cab. On one occasion (just before being 
sent down from Oxford) Charlie had per- 
suaded Jo to join him in some venture 
there on a neighbouring racecourse, 
where Miss Bolsover had suddenly ap- 
peared, parasol in hand, and with great 
spirit and presence of mind, extricated 
the two boys then and there from the 
hands of a couple of sharpers. The 
colonel was specially bitter about this 
affair; with paternal sympathy he 
considered Jo to have been misled, but 
he had no excuse for his nephew, and 
even refused to see Charlie again be- 
fore he went abroad. 

Poor Tempy gave a great sigh as 
she remembered this episode and its 
possible influence upon her fate, but 
she trusted her cousin. He had 
promised her on that occasion that he 
would bet no more, and he had never 
failed Tempy yet. 

Tempy had constituted herself Char- 
lie’s guardian of late ever since he had 
outgrown the legal authority of Uncle 
Bol and of a certain Mr. White, his 
mother’s cousin, to whom he still, 
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from habit, used to apply for advice 
and forgiveness on occasion. The 
Rev. Samuel Wilberforce White was 
a worthy but preoccupied man, dwell- 
ing among the pianofortes in a modest 
lodging in Soho, and one who, taking 
life philosophically himself, found it 
difficult to realise the overwhelming 
importance of other people’s failures 
and successes in their own estimation. 
He was a hard-worked man, well on 
in years, with a bald head, a smil- 
ing face, and with so many troubles 
and delinquencies on his hands that 
Charlie's particular share scarcely 
counted so seriously in the incidental 
confusion all round about the curate’s 
house as at Bolsover, that decorous 
and orderly establishment, where life 
passed to the sound of punctual gongs, 
docketed, discussed, and labelled for 
weeks beforehand. 

Mr. White, from long practice, could 
grasp the heavier troubles of life far 
better than its proprieties and social 
problems, and, being a simple-minded 
person, he took it for granted that 
others were like himself. He also 
remembered what it was to be in 
love, and could sympathise with 
Charlie’s state of mind when that 
young gentleman, immediately on 
arriving in town, poured out his 
feelings over a pipe by the study fire ; 
and the result of their conversation 
was that Charles Bolsover that very 
evening was ringing at the visitors’ 
bell of Eiderdown’s Hotel, and was 
being shown up by a boy in buttons to 
his fate, Alas! the little page was 
no cupid in disguise. 

The young lover tried to look even 
more at his ease than usual, but his 
heart was in his mouth, as the saying 
is, when he was shown into the room 
where Colonel Dymond sat reading 
the paper by the light of two tall 
silver candlesticks. The blinds were 
drawn, the room was dark, but the 
light fell upon the colonel and his 
handsome profile and his gold eye- 
glasses. He looked up when the 
young man was announced. 

“Why, Charles, are you upin town?” 
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said the unsuspicious colonel kindly, 
willing to condone the past in 
his present new-found happiness. 
“How d’y dot How did you leave 
them all?” 

This friendly greeting gave the 
youth some hope. 

“ Much as usual, Uncle John,” said 
he, with a faint revival of spirit. 
“They are all quite well. Aunt 
Fanny bas set upa guitar and another 
litter of cats; Uncle Bol has been 
out sailing on the lake, and Jo has 
caught nearly all the trout.” 

Charlie tried to speak in his usual 
tranquil drawl. He was wondering 
all the time how he could best begin 
upon the subject he had in his mind. 

“You must stop and dine with us,” 
said the colonel, with a magnanimous 
effort, “and be introduced to your— 
your aunt.” 

“Tam at Mr. White’s for a day or 
two,” said Charlie; “he is expecting 
me home to dinner, then I go back 
to Oxford. That lastterm was very 
unlucky. It has all been very un- 
lucky,” he added, “and I’m afraid 
they will look very black when I first 
get back, but nothing shall go wrong 
again if I can helpit. Mr. White has 
kindly written to my uncle and made 
every arrangement for paying up what 
I owe at present out of the funds 
still in hand; any future claims I 
must contrive to meet out of my 
allowance. I can assure you it is 
a lesson I sha’n’t forget. These sort 
of difficulties do bring home one’s utter 
folly as nothing else could do,” said 
poor Charlie with some bitterness. 

The colonel was very much taken 
aback to hear his nephew, usually so 
indifferent to reproach, speaking in 
this practical sensible way. He some- 
what mistrusted sudden reforms, and 
had not yet the key to Charlie’s 
change of mind; he was so used to 
look upon him as a hopeless young 
scapegrace, for ever suggesting re- 
bellion to Jo and to Tempy, for ever 
giving trouble and having to be ex- 
tracted from difficulties, that he 
was almost disconcerted to find the 
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youth sitting opposite to him, amber 
tie, cameo ring and all, talking like a 
man of forty. 

“T—I am very glad you take sucha 
sensible view of the past, and I hope 
you will remember the lesson,” said 
the colonel, somewhat perturbed and 
still anticipating a demand for money. 
“Such reckless extravagance as yours 
makes everybody else suffer, and most 
especially your good Aunt Fanny, who 
has been absolutely devoted to you 
for years past.” 

The door opened while Uncle John 
was speaking, and a waiter looked in, 
carrying a small paper parcel, which 
had just come from the jeweller’s. 

“Oh, take it to Mrs. Dymond, she 
is in her room,” says the colonel 
hastily. 

The momentary break gave Charlie 
courage to go on. After all Uncle 
John is a kind-hearted old fellow, he 
thinks. He may be vexed at first, 
he will be sure to relent in a little 
time. Charlie seems to see Tempy’s 
tender steady eyes before him and to 
hear her saying, “‘Courage! don’t waste 
words.” 

“Uncle John,” he said, when the 
colonel looked round again. ‘There 
is something else I want to say to you. 
I came to London to say it. How 
could I—when could I see you?” 

“See me! here I am,” says the 
colonel, in a more natural voice, and 
not unkindly. “Well! what is it 
about? I hope no more——” 

Charlie, usually so deliberate, so 
self-controlled, lost his advantage, 
and the cruel gods having first taken 
his reason, now allowed him to rush 
upon his own destruction. 

“T don’t suppose you will approve 
particularly, but it’s no new thing,” he 
said, quickly, and starting up to his 
feet. ‘For years past, and especially 
this summer, I have known that my 
feelings, Uncle John—in short, that I 
have fallen hopelessly in love with 
Tempy. I don’t deserve her, but I 
love her truly, with all my heart ; in- 
deed you may depend on me in future,” 
says Charlie. 
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But Colonel Dymond, who was quick 
tempered, who perhaps over-estimated 
his daughter, who had never liked or 
approved of Charlie, who had expected 
some confidence of a very different 
nature, now blazed up in a sudden 
wrath, which was all the more fierce 
because the colonel was usually so 
gentle. He dashed away his paper. 

“You must be out of your mind, 
Charles. Do you propose yourself as a 
fit husband for my little girl—you who 
have given us all nothing but trouble 
ever since you left school }—you who 
are the last man in the world I should 
ever think of, or consent to accept as 
a son-in-law. Of course you have not 
spoken to her on the subject, and I 
beg that you will never refer to this 
nonsense again, to me, or to anybody 
else.” 

“She knows, of course she knows 
how much I love her,” said Charlie 
Bolsover, gravely, turning very white, 
and putting a strong control upon him- 
self. “You have no right, it is not 
fair, to speak to me in this way. I 
don’t pretend to be worthy of her, but 
if she had not loved me I should cer- 
tainly not have come to you.” 

“T have a right to protect m 
daughter,” cries the father, in his 
coldest, hardest tone, also getting up 
from his chair; “and I am surprised 
that you should have spoken to her in 
this—in this most unjustifiable way 
without waiting to ascertain my 
wishes. She is sixteen and romantic ; 
she will get over a girlish fancy, and 
thank me for what I am doing. As 
for you”—confound your impudence, 
thought the colonel—“I really need 
hardly point out to you how undesir- 
able you would be in every way as a 
son-in-law. Your own fortune is in- 
volved, you are past twenty-one, but 
you have never shown one single sign 
of moderate application. Your chosen 
companions are people of blemished 
character and reputation—the less I 
say of them the better—and now you 
come to me, after a whole year of dis- 
grace and—and laziness and—rustica- 
tion, and ask me to give you my 
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child,” cries the colonel, relapsing into 
a fatherly and not unnatural fury. 

At that moment, as the two were 
standing side by side—Charlie still 
very pale, and with difficulty master- 
ing his indignant protest, though all 
the time some secret consciousness of 
justice and right-doing upheld him, the 
colonel flushed with suppressed anger, 
and trembling nervously—at that very 
moment, the door opens again, a smil- 
ing, sweet apparition comes in flying 
with floating draperies across the room, 
holding a shining star in one upraised 
hand. 

With a bright, and sweet, and happy 
face, unconscious Susy stands before 
them. 

“ Oh, how good of you, how lovely,” 
cries the smiling young goddess—* oh, 
thank you, dear John. How——” 

The apparition suddenly stops short, 
seeing that her husband is not alone. 
She turns confused from one to the 
other ; looks from the colonel’s flushed 
face to Charlie with the pale and trem- 
bling lips, and finding that something 
is seriously amiss, the brightness dies 
away out of her face. 

“‘ This is Charlie Bolsover, Susanna,” 
says the colonel, very gravely, but re- 
gaining something of his usual manner 
with an effort. “Iam glad you like 
your star, my dear, but will you leave 
us a minute to finish our business?” 
And Susanna slowly turns, and, look- 
ing rather anxiously from one to the 
other, leaves the room once more. All 
the brightness seemed to go with her, 
but something less angry remained 
behind. “I may have seemed hasty,” 
says the colonel as she left. “I beg 
your pardon, Charles ; but it is truest 
kindness to speak plainly on such occa- 
sions, and not to try to ignore the 
difficulties—the insuperable difficulties, 
in the way of such a match. It is 
impossible and absolutely unsuitable 
in every way. 

“Did you find that out when you 
married, Uncle John?” said Charles 
bitterly. ‘It’s no use my staying,” he 
went on, “ All I have to say is that 
I love Tempy with all my heart, 


and with all my strength, and that 
you are doing us both a cruel wrong. 
I shall not be the only one to suffer, 
remember that,” said Charlie. “I 
shall not change; you don’t know 
me, if you think I shall ever change ; 
and she won’t change.” 

“And I am not in the habit of 
changing my mind either,” said the 
colonel, drily. ‘If there is any other 
way in which I can help you at any 
time a 

“You needn’t insult a man,” said 
Charlie, furious, and feeling that he 
was losing his head. 

He went away very quickly, without 
taking any further leave. He was 
dreadfully shaken—bitterly, miserably 
disappointed. He brushed past Su- 
sanna in the passage, and got out 
into the street he hardly knew how. 
Susy went back into the room where 
her husband was sitting; she was 
haunted by the poor boy’s wild looks, 
she could not forget them. 

The colonel, after a few irritated 
stamps up and down the room, sat 
down to his papers again with a final 
tug at his well-fitting coat collar, and 
tried to dismiss the disagreeable sub- 
ject from his mind. He felt perfectly 
satisfied with himself, and he told him- 
self that he had done his duty as a father 
and a colonel in the army, and that it 
was his part to save his child from so 
impossible a marriage, and yet he could 
not prevent an undefined and continu- 
ing feeling of irritation and apprehen- 
sion. What business had the fellow 
to put him into such an unpleasant 
position, to throw all the disagreeables 
of interference upon him? Poor little 
Tempy, it was a girlish fancy; it 
would soon pass off. 

It ought to have been easy enough 
to put such an unpleasant subject out 
of his mind now, with Charlie gone 
and no Tempy at hand to look re- 
proach, and while so sweet an audience 
stood beside him ready to agree to 
every one of his conclusions. To 
Susy, indeed, the colonel made very 
light of the whole affair. 

“Didn’t you know that Charlie 
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Bolsover had set up some absurd non- 
sense about Tempy? It is simply pre- 
posterous, and out of the question, 
and I told him so very plainly.” 

“Oh! John, didn’t you give him any 
hope?” said Susy, looking troubled. 

** What the deuce should I give him 
any hope for ?” said the colonel, testily. 
Then he softened again as he read the 
expression in Susy’s eyes; it was not 
reproach, not even protest, but a sort 
of diffident sympathy, pity, bewilder- 
ment. “Some day, when Tempy 
knows more of the world, when she 
realises what sort of a fellow this is, she 
will be grateful to her old father,” said 
the colonel ; “and she and you, Susy, 
will do me justice,” he added, with some 
reproach in his tone. 

“ Wecan do you justice now, John,” 
his wife answered, gravely, raising her 
eyes to his, and as she looked she saw 
his grave face brighten up. 

Perhaps a juster, less impressionable 
spirit might have made things less 
pleasant than Susy could bear to do. 
For, to tell the truth, though she tried 
to believe her colonel must be right, 
she could not forget the poor lover’s 
stricken looks. She was not an un- 
compromising nature, and herein lay 
the secret weakness and the flaw in 
her true heart. Some harmonious 
spirit presided at her birth, and 
gifted her with qualities perhaps too 
well suited for this life, so that 
from her childhood she seemed to fall 
naturally into her place, into her daily 
task, to unravel quietly and patiently 
the tangled skein of other people’s 
wishes and opinions. It was not that 
she did not feel for herself, but she 
was slow to express what she felt, 
diffident to assert her convictions; 
she could look at life from that wider 
and less selfish point of view, which 
helps some people through its chief 
perplexities, but which also takes 
away from the helpful influence which 
those exert, who possess the clear un- 
swerving minds, which belong of right 
to the rulers, the leaders of the world. 
Susanna was not born to lead; she 
was a follower for many years. 


Then came a day, still far away, when 
she found she must cast away the 
guidance of others, be true to herself, 
to her own instincts and nature, or 
fall utterly in her own estimation. 


People like Charlie, all unused to 
self-control, become immediately despe- 
rate somehow, where calmer natures 
have not begun to give up hope. As 
he hurried along more than one passer- 
by was struck by his pale and miser- 
able face; one young man, something 
older than himself, no other indeed 
than Max du Pare, on his way to a 
dining-house close by, stopped short 
as young Bolsover reeled against him, 
and took a step after him thinking 
he was ill, but Charlie strode along the 
road and disappeared in the crowd. He 
hardly knew where he went nor cared 
what became of himself ; an excitable, 
nervous boy, he was overpowered by 
this new feeling, the most unselfish he | 
had ever known, by this sense of re- 
sponsibility, and by the knowledge that 
it was not only his own happiness but 
Tempy’s which was at stake. He was 
completely overmastered for the time 
by the possibility of being irrevocably 
parted from her. It seemed to him 
like a death sentence, as if he had 
seen the colonel put on a black 
cap and heard himself condemned 
then and there. He found himself 
at the curate’s door after wandering 
about the streets for an hour. The 
colonel and his wife at Eiderdown’s 
Hotel were just sitting down to their 
eight o'clock dinner ; Mr. White, con- 
cluding that Charlie was with his 
uncle, had long since finished his own 
modest meal, and had rushed off toa 
class-meeting. Charlie flung himself 
into the curate’s chair before his hard- 
working table, and found some comfort 
in pouring out all his bitter disappoint- 
ment, misery, indignation, in a long 
endless letter to poor Tempy, written 
on the paper of the Society for the 
Relief of Distress in London. The 
secretary might have found some 
difficulty in dealing with Charlie’s 
case. When Mr. White got home not 
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long after from his vestry-meeting he 
found the poor boy all changed and dis- 
ordered, sobbing and broken-hearted, 
with his head upon the table and the 
letter lying on the desk ready to be 
sent to the post. 

Charlie’s head ached, his hands 
burned, he had tasted no food all day, 
for he had been too much excited to 
eat coming up in the train. His 
smart clothes were dirty and crum- 
pled, his black satin hair was rough, 
his black velvet eyes were dim and 
heavy. 

“ Poor boy!” said kind Mr. White. 
“Cheer up, Charlie, don’t give way 
like this. The colonel will relent in 
time when he sees you are in earnest. 
Come and post your letter to her 
and get some supper,” added the 
curate, not knowing what other con- 
solation to suggest, nor how to provide 
food for his guest at that time of 
night. His housekeeper was a punc- 
tual virgin who locked up her stores 
and only kept her lamp burning up to 
a stated hour. “There’s a very good 
eating-place close by. I shall be glad 
of some supper myself,” Mr. White 
continued, and he put his arm into 
Charlie’s and brought him out into the 
street, still dizzy, but also somewhat 
comforted by such kind words and 
sympathies ; and he gratefully followed 
the curate, who knowing the district, 
led the way to a certain Café Four. 
chette some ten minutes off. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PRINCE HASSAN’S CARPET. 


THERE are places in London where 
without crossing the Channel, and by 
merely walking in at a doorway, you find 
yourself, as in some fairy tale, suddenly 
whisked off a hundred miles from 
home into some new world and state. 
The language is different, the faces are 
different, so are the gestures and the 
very clink of the glasses and plates as 
the waiters come and go. The chickens 
and vegetables, the fishes and sauces 
all taste of a different tradition. You 
ave no longer in England, no longer 


among English people. The guests 
come walking out of Balzac and Georges 
Sand, carrying French newspapers in 
their hands which they buy at a little 
shop, close at hand, which also looks as 
if it had been caught up bodily from 
some Paris street corner. Monsieur 
Fourchette’s establishment in Kirk 
Street is to be known by its trim and 
well-kept appearance. There is a bow 
window over the low doorway, and 
various hospitable inscriptions invit- 
ing youtoenter. The host himself, 
prosperous and friendly, stands per- 
haps in the doorway and welcomes 
you. The coffee-room has surely been 
transported, all complete with its flies 
and gilt looking-glasses, from the 
other side of the water. There sits 
the dame du comptoir established be- 
hind her piles of oranges and monster 
pears; the gilt looking-glasses reflect 
the flies, the people coming and going, 
and the lovely lady, together with the 
old grey parrot on the counter, perch- 
ing in his brass cage, and winking 
his wrinkled eye at the company. 
A door at the farther end opens and 
shuts perpetually, revealing a glimpse 
of a white cook over a bright fire, 
and busy kitchen-maidens hard at 
work, and you recognise the cheerful 
sing-song refrain, “ Deux pommes frites, 
un bifteck, en avant la matelotte,” &c., 
&e., varying with the hour, the man, 
and the appetite. There are English 
people here, of course, for the little 
place is well known, and deservedly 
popular. You may find clerks and 
their wives dining economically. There 
sits an Anglo-Indian, home on fur- 
lough, and hospitably entertaining 
his family. There sit Popkins and 
Tomkins giving themselves airs at 
an opposite table. The kind little 
head-waiter can hardly content them 
or supply their demands. Next to 
these are two old generals from the 
Senior Sabretash Club sharing a bottle 
of port ; a considerable number of the 
guests besides seem to have come from 
across the water with the rest of the 
establishment, solitary individuals 
with moustachios out of the Louvre ; 
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Henri IV., Henri IIIL., Francis I. are 
all there; some are studying the 
carte with a lordly air as if it was 
the Magna Charta, others reading their 
newspapers folded into neat squares like 
napkins, while others again, habitués of 
the place, fat men chiefly with chains 
and prosperous waistcoats, settle down 
leisurely, nod to the waiters, and order 
their meal with intelligence and delibe- 
ration. There are sometimes strange 
aspects of life to be seen at Fourchette’s 
establishment, tragedies among the 
champagne bottles and the comfortable 
clatter and overflow of good things. 
Yonder is a woman with death in her 
face, she laughs and quaffs, her cheeks 
are painted red, but her hollow eyes 
haunt one across the cheerful place. 
Presently enter two male beings 
with mysterious strides, cloaked, and 
with sombrero hats which they fling 
aside as they throw themselves down 
in tragic attitudes at the first vacant 
table. Fish-salad and an omelette, 
seems the result of their sombre con- 
sultation. At the adjoining table, sits 
a neat little old man, the very con- 
trary to the eccentric type, with a 
blue wandering eye, a high forehead, 
and a well-kept grey beard, who has 
ordered a cutlet and a cup of coffee, 
and who seems absorbed in a packet 
of MSS. while he waits for his meal. 
He is soon served, his requirements 
being small, but the next dinner is laid 
for two and claims much more of the 
waiter’s attention. Glasses of different 
shapes, bottles of various sizes are 
already set out, the champagne stands 
ready in its ice. The donor of the 
feast, one of the stout, middle-aged 
men I have already described, sits 
impatiently awaiting his guest who 
arrives at last, coming up the crowded 
room with a quick swinging step, 
looking about as he advances. The 
guest is Max du Parc, who walks 
in with a certain air inherited from 
his grandfather, the tanner at Avignon, 
which makes people look up and re- 
member him. He stops short for an 
instant with an exclamation as he 
threads his way, for he catches sight 
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of the quiet old man with the MSS. 
who has already finished his cutlet 
and is leaving the place In reply 
to Max’s greeting the old man puts 
out his hand with a smile, says a few 
words and goes his way, while Max 
at last joins the impatient host whose 
temper is bubbling over like the cham- 
pagne, and who receives him with a 
‘Late, very late, the wine will be too 
much iced.” 

“Pardon, sire, pardon,” cries du 
Pare, gaily, quoting from some opera 
thenin vogue. “I have been at work 
until the very last moment upon your 
business ; I wanted to bring you my 
calculations completed, and—” 

“ First of all let us dine,” says the 
fat man relenting into a confidential 
imperative, as he tucks his napkin 
neatly into his coat, talking his native 
French meanwhile. “I have ordered 
bisque, sawmon, fricandeau a loseille, 
champagne. Help yourself Monsieur 
du Pare.” 

“ With pleasure,” says Max, looking 
round, “especially now that M. 
Caron is gone. He does not approve 
of champagne, and lives upon a crust.” 

“Was that Caron! Jules Caron!” 
interrupts the fat man, with some 
interest. ‘“ The impossible philanthro- 
pist—l’homme aux moulins & vent they 
call him—the vindmill man. Hein?” 

“Yes, that is Jules Caron,” said 
Max, laughing. “I suppose I am 
one of his windmills. He has spent his 
money and his time upon me, and 
I am afraid he has had but small 
return as yet for his trouble. By the 
way, there is one thing, M. Hase, I 
want to say to you, which I may as 
well mention at once. The more I go 
into the details of your proposal, the 
more it attracts me, but the more I 
feel convinced that you do not caleu- 
late upon the length of time required 
to do any sort of justice to the work. 
Thank you, no more champagne just 
at present ; it is excellent, not over- 
iced. I am glad I have nothing to 
reproach myself with.” And Max 
finished his glass, looking handsome 
and confident as usual. 
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“The cooking is good here, the 
champagne of excellent quality,” says 
M. Hase. He was an editor and a 
dealer in prints in Paris and London. 
“ Now, as to business,” lowering his 
voice. ‘‘I had contemplated publish- 
ing three quarto volumes—of which a 
certain number are to be printed in 
bistre ink on old vergé paper—with 
about forty typical illustrations, some 
etching, some engraving, in each;” and 
then followed a long technical dis- 
cussion of procés this, proces that— 
prices, sizes, copper- plates, steel- 
plates, electro-plates, and the possi- 
bility of photographic engraving, which 
had not then made the strides it has 
done of late years; all this, enlivened 
by agreeable interludes of fish, flesh, 
fowl, more champagne, coffee, liqueurs. 

The stout editor was anxious to 
bring out an illustrated catalogue of 
art treasures in England, which was 
to take its place with other similar 
works already published by him in 
Paris. This catalogue was to include 
chief 
pictures in the National Gallery and 
in certain well-known country houses, 
with illustrative engravings. The 
champagne dinner was, perhaps, in- 
tended to make up for a somewhat 
shabby scale of payment, for Max was 
a well-known and experienced en- 
graver, and an etcher of some mark. 
“T am ready to offer you the pre- 
paration of two of the volumes,” 
said M. Hase, with a flourish, as he 
insisted on filling up the young man’s 
glass. ‘You have a delicate hand, a 
pronounced taste. If I tell you in con- 
fidence that certain persons in high 
quarters at the Tuileries have inter- 
ested themselves personally in the pro- 
duction of these volumes, you will 
understand that Iam anxious to see 
the undertaking carried through well 
and honourably ; and I need not add 
that I know you will do us credit.” 

“Of course I can do you credit if 
you make it worth my while,” says du 
Pare; “ but I must live, I must earn 
my living The work you suggest re- 
presents, at least, two years’ hard 
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labour. Such work must be up to a 
certain standard, and unless it is care- 
fully done it is worth nothing at all. 
I could not live for two years on the 
sum you offer, much less treat myself 
to such good champagne,” he added, 
smiling. 

“ But why not have two standards?” 
said the stout man, more and more 
confidentially. “Finish up certain 
favourite pictures likely to take the 
public, which could be put forward as 
examples—say the Venus of Correggio, 
the Ariadne of Titian, &c., &c. As to 
the others, we must not be too exact- 
ing or too severe in our criticisms.” 

Here the conversation was inter- 
rupted for a moment by some new- 
comers arriving and sitting down at 
the table which Caron had left vacant. 
One of them called for soda-water 
and brandy, and some cold meat and 
bread. Max looked round, then he 
looked again. He recognised the pale 
young man whose face had impressed 
him so sadly in the street an hour 
before. It was a strange chance to 
come across him again, and he was glad 
to see him with a friend, “a respect- 
able reverend,” as Max in his mind 
called all clergymen in black waist- 
coats. The waiter brought the brandy 
and the soda-water and poured it out, 
and the new-comer eagerly drained the 
glass. A minute afterwards he started 
up, crying out that “the room was 
too hot, too crowded ; was there no 
cooler place to be quiet in?” 

The waiter looked round, and pointed 
through an open door to another room 
just across the passage. 

“Come along, Mr. White, come 
along,” cried poor Charlie, excitedly, 
rushing to the door, and followed by 
Mr, White, who took up his friend’s 
hat and stick and hurried after him. 

“In short, make up your mind,” 
continued the editor, who had been 
talking all this time without noticing 
Max’s distraction. ‘There are plenty 
to undertake the work if you will not.” 

“T tell you my feeling frankly,” said 
du Pare, again returning to his own 
affairs, “T like your proposal. I have 
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spent the whole day in the Gallery, and 
I am simply lost in admiration at the 
marvels it contains; but,” continues 
the young man, who has a dogged 
matter-of-fact conviction that a work- 
man is worthy of his hire, “‘I feel I 
cannot give up so much of my time at 
the price you offer, and, as for sending 
out half-finished engravings, it is 
against my conscience. Imperfect etch- 
ings are bad enough, where the work- 
man himself undertakes the responsi- 
bility of his misdeeds, but to turn out 
a bad engraving, a scamped mechanical 
copy, to traduce a Titian or a Velasquez, 
it is like a blasphemy against the spirit 
of art.” 

“ Here is the list I made out to-day,” 
he continued, “‘and the time which each 
picture should take at the rate at which 
I can work. Look it over, and see if 
any compromise occurs to you. I will 
call upon you in the morning, and, 
meanwhile, Monsieur Hase, many 
thanks for your excellent hospitality.” 
And Max gets up, and, to M. Hase’s 
unconcealed annoyance, shakes hands 
warmly, takes up his hat, and wishes 
him good night. 

“He is evidently in earnest. That 
old fanatic Caron has put him up to all 
these absurdities,” thinks the ill-used 
Hase, while du Parc, unconscious of 
offence, nods once more, and turns 
away. 

As he turns, he sees a letter lying 
by the chair where Caron had been 
sitting. Max picked it quickly up. It 
was not, however, as he had for a 
moment feared, part of Caron’s usual 
correspondence, suggesting gunpowder 
and plot and police intervention with 
every dash of the pen. This was an 
envelope belonging to the Society for 
the Organisation of Relief, sealed and 
stamped, and directed, not in Caron’s 
careful caligraphy, but in an unknown 
scrawling English handwriting, to 
“ Miss Dymond, Tarndale.” 

A waiter came up as Max stood read- 
ing the address. 

“The monsieur who had just gone 
must have dropped the letter. He is 
in the other room,” said the man. 
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There was, alas! no difficulty in 
finding poor Charlie brandy-and-soda. 
He and his friend were standing in the 
passage, surrounded by a knot of 
wondering people. Mr. White, annoyed, 
perturbed, was trying to lead Charlie 
away; the poor boy seemed almost in 
hysterics. The brandy had been too 
much for him; acting on his excited 
brain, it had completely upset him. He 
had suddenly burst out laughing in- 
coherently, and talking nonsense, he 
was bewildered, giddy, irritated at 
being followed by waiters, napkins, 
remarks, “Who is he?” “He has 
been drinking,” says one of the two 
generals, who was finishing his bottle 
of port. 

“T seem to know his face,” says his 
companion, staring through the open 
doorway at the showily-dressed, dilapi- 
dated-looking youth. 

“He is ill, he has not been drink- 
ing!” cries poor Mr. White, emphati- 
cally addressing Max, who came up at 
that minute, holding up the letter. 
“Oh, thank you! it isours. Just post 
it, will you? and can you help me to get 
him out? Come along, Charlie; you 
will be better outside,” said the kind 
man, still holding him up. Max quickly 
came to their assistance, and be- 
tween them they got the poor fellow 
safe down the passage, out into the 
street, with its cool night sky. ‘Thank 
you, I shall take him home,” says the 
breathless curate, as he beckoned to 
a passing hansom. “He has been in 
trouble. It is nothing serious. Good- 
night,” cries Mr. White, regaining his 
composure; and away rolls the cab 
with the pastor and the troublesome 
sheep inside. 

As the cab starts off, the generals, 
having paid their bill, come away, light- 
ing their cigars. 

“T remember that young fellow 
now,” says one of them, “It’s young 
Bolsover ; I’ve seen him at his uncle’s, 
in Wimpole Street. Are you going on 
to the Sabretash to-night ?” 

Needless to say the generals were 
both going on to the club, where they 
told the story, and where in due time 
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it reached the colonel’s ears. He was 
less annoyed than usual by his nephew’s 
escapade. He was more and more 
satisfied in his own mind of the 
wisdom of his own decision, and not 
sorry that his decision should be so 
satisfactorily confirmed. 


CHAPTER VII. 


MONSIEUR CARON’S HISTORY OF 
SOCIALISM, 


MEANWHILE Max du Pare is walking 
along the dark streets that lead from 
Soho into Piccadilly. Late as it is, 
little children are still out and about, 
staring at the gas-lights in the shops, 
sitting on the door-steps. A little 
girl comes up shyly with flowers to 
sell, another with matches; a man 
goes by with a truck, shouting out 
pine-apples in the darkness; squalid 
people walk up the middle of the street 
boldly, for the night clothes their 
rags ; then, finally, Du Pare reaches 
Piccadilly and its blaze of lights and 
rush of flourishing life. He passes the 
corner of Eiderdown’s Hotel, where 
Susanna dwells. Tbe colonel comes 
out at the swing-door, on his way to 
the club, and Max recognises him and 
passes on. He could almost have 
laughed out, suddenly remembering 
the worthy couple’s pottering progress 
among the pictures that morning. 
There is a certain similarity in the 
dry, independent humour of French 
people and Scotch people. Max in- 
herited, together with his father’s 
gaiety, a certain grim, sarcastic turn 
from his mother and the Forgies, her 
ancestors. Madame had but little 
now to remind her of the Forgies and 
her early days at Pollok, N.B., except 
indeed the faithful memories she still 
retained of her youth. She had 
christened her only son Maxwell, 
after the laird of the village where 
she was born, for although Madame 
du Pare had never seen Pollok again, 
and the good laird was gone to his 
rest, the Scotch lady still looked upon 
him as a person of European import- 
ance. It was after over twenty years’ 


work as.a teacher in a provincial 
school that Madame, with infinite con- 
descension, had accepted the hand of 
the arithmetic master of the establish- 
ment, on his promotion to a small 
appointment at one of the colleges in 
Paris. Their joint savings were ju- 
diciously invested in the villa at 
Neuilly, and it was a just cause of 
satisfaction to Madame du Pare to 
reflect that this “‘ pretty propriety,” as 
she called it, would eventually go to 
her son, who also, on his mother’s 
side, enjoyed the privilege of the 
ancient blood of the Forgies flow- 
ing purple in his veins. The late 
Monsieur du Pare was from the South 
of France and of very humble extrac- 
tion. His parents had worked in a 
tan-yard at Avignon; his blood was 
not blue, but of the ordinary colour ; 
nevertheless it was to the du Pares 
that Max, as they called him, owed 
his good looks, his dark eyes, his 
frizzed black hair, his well-cut limbs, 
and marked features. The nobler 
Forgies, as represented by Madame 
his mother, must have been squat and 
sandy in appearance; at the same 
time, they were a determined and 
hard-working race, with a certain 
wholesome tenacity of life and will, 
in which the elder du Pare had cer- 
tainly been wanting. He had been an 
honest man, an enthusiast in his 
youth, almost entirely led by one 
or two of his friends, chief among 
whom had been Monsieur Caron, a 
paper manufacturer in the neigh- 
bourhood, with an_ establishment 
near Paris, a man of some note, a 
philanthropist and benevolent experi- 
mentalist, belonging to any number 
of isms and prisms of fancy. When 
du Pare died at Paris, not very long 
after his marriage, this Caron, the 
owner of the paper-mills, who was 
a generous and exceptional person, 
came forward to help the widow with 
her boy’s education, and later on paid 
the fees for his apprenticeship. Max, 
by his own wish, was bound to an 
engraver. His patron would have 
taken him into his business, but Max- 
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well had set his mind upon art in 
some shape. His mother meanwhile 
kept house, took boarders, gave 
lessons in English or in French, let 
the Villa du Pare furnished to fami- 
lies from England and Ireland, to 
Monsieur Marney, the newspaper cor- 
respondent, and his family among 
others, and made out a respectable 
living, showing no lack of energy and 
shrewdness in her arrangements. 

So time went on. Max worked 
hard and with credit to himself and 
his patron ; he made friends, he grew 
up tall and active and animated, he 
had plenty of spirit and natural gaiety 
and insouciance, although sometimes 
of late when he came away from his 
long visits to his godfather, leaving 
him absorbed in his dreams of possible 
truth—for his dreams were of the 
truth—Max had begun to ask himself 
more seriously for what did he himself 
live? Of what did he dream? What 
did he hope ? 

Everybody wishes for happiness of 
one or another sort for themselves, or 
for other people—for those they love, 
or for the human race, Caron’s heart 
ached for the human race; his hope- 
ful nature pointed to better things in 
the future than those which were now 
past. Max, who was younger and 
more definite in his desires, might 
have confessed, had you cross-ques- 
tioned him, that he still possessed a 
personality—still wished for as much 
happiness as ever he could get for 
himself, for his old mother, for his 
many friends, as well as for his country. 
And by happiness he certainly meant 
success, power, money, luxury even, 
that tangible sign of comfort and 
well-being. The romance of his na- 
ture had been somewhat hidden and 
over-shadowed by constant toil, by a 
certain loneliness at home, and by its 
dry economic aspect of things. Max 
could not help feeling in himself some 
effort of mind in suiting himself to 
the worthy people among whom he 
lived : the necessity for living among 
them had induced a certain reckless- 
ness of acquiescence which perhaps 
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savoured of contempt. As he grew 
older year by year the high-bred 
artistic instincts in him put him into 
a different relation with bis natural 
companions in life. Caron was the 
person with whom he used to feel 
most at ease. 

The human race is farther away at 
six-and-twenty than at sixty years of 
age, but Caron’s influence was very 
great, and the constant presence of 
that gentle philosophy had ended by 
strangely impressing the young map, 
who was the son of an optimist be it 
remembered, although his mother was 
a practical woman. Madame du Pare 
was frightened by her son’s enthusiasm. 
She was grateful for Caron’s kind- 
ness, she profoundly mistrusted his 
“lubies,” as she called them. “ Yes, 
lubies, that is the word. Listen, Max, 
do not let him persuade you to leave 
your work for the good of any of 
those humanities,” she used to say. 
“ Humanity is nothing at all—nothing 
but lazy fellows, who will not work and 
are turned off from their ateliers.”’ 

Caron, much as he loved Max, 
his godson, never attempted to per- 
suade him to anything. The old man 
came and went his own way, busy 
with his own schemes. He was an 
excellent man of business ; his manu- 
factory flourished, notwithstanding his 
experiments. Sometimes Caron him- 
self would leave the whole thing 
and mysteriously disappear for long 
periods. He would come over to 
London on errands of his own. To- 
night, when Max met him at Four- 
chette’s, he had not even known that 
Caron was in England. His godfather 
had given him his address and told 
him to come and see him in the lodg- 
ing where he was living, over a little 
toy-shop in the Brompton Road. 


In his lodging in Brompton, by the 
light of the green lamp in the window, 
the old man sat, with Max beside him, 
late into that night, bending across his 
papers; there were maps of Europe, 
piles of MSS. written in a delicate 
foreign hand, heaps of letters neatly 
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strapped and ticketed. Everything 
Caron did was orderly and, if one 
may use the expression, respectful. 
To him nothing was common, nothing 
worthless. He was an amateur, per- 
haps a dreamer—but there was a cer- 
tain gentle magnanimity and method 
in his visions which comprehended 
small things and humble as well as 
great ones. He showed a certain 
courtesy to the troubles and wants 
of life which is far less commonly met 
with than the pity they must always 
inspire. 

Max, looking round the shabby 
room, could not but contrast it with 
that of his friend the editor’s, where, 
amid disordered heaps, crumpled 
proofs, and dirty velvet cushions, 
among gilt confusion and statuettes 
and vulgar ornamentation, Hase, ex- 
tended in his armchair, sat puffing out 
the law. Here, in the shabby, orderly 
room, Caron, with grey hairs, bent at 
his work, bent, patiently searching for 
the truth, deferring to others even 
while he was planning their interests. 

What Caron had to propose to Max 
was also a publication, one which he 
had at heart. A publication for the 
people, a book to be illustrated by 
Max, with lithographs and wood-blocks 
and engravings and cheap carbon re- 
prints of photographs, on the cheapest 
paper, to be published at the lowest 
price—a history of Socialism from the 
earliest times, a history explaining the 
real meaning of the word, of that 
divine theory by which the rich and 
the good and the capable were to teach 
their secrets to the poor and the dull 
and the incapable, to show them how 
to be self-respecting and respected by 
others, industrious, and commeasura- 
bly rewarded. The disciples of truth, 
of justice, and love were to break the 
bread of spiritual life and dispense it 
to the hungry multitudes still, alas! 
fainting in the wilderness, to teach 
them hatred of wrong, and at the 
same time just rebellion against op- 
pression. The free were to teach 
freedom. It was to be the modern 
version of the miracle of the loaves 


and fishes. Caron’s life and heart 
were in his book. He had worked 
at it from time to time for years past, 
writing it down in words, living it in 
his daily life more eloquently than by 
any words. The chapters were to be- 
gin with the earliest mythologies and 
dawn of natural science, and travelling 
on from one age to another, from one 
mind to another, from law to law, 
from experience to experience, to 
record the progress of knowledge, of 
truth ; to point to an ever-continuing 
faith in the human race, an everlasting 
hope; to preach the true fusion of 
interests human and divine, help and 
love meeting want and callous igno- 
rance, knowledge and justice rais- 
ing misery and crime. We must not 
fear, said Caron, to preach the salu- 
tary transforming elements which, 
alas! with pain and violence at times 
divide true and natural laws from 
those social phenomena which are 
nothing, only illusions of men’s making. 
Evil is but a force to be lifted to 
higher aims; crush it and imprison 
it by bonds, and sooner or later these 
will fail to constrain. 

Max listened in silence as his god- 
father talked in his low, calm voice, so 
gentle, so convinced. All his life he 
had loved and admired the old man, 
respected his generosity, and trusted 
it, even though he sometimes smiled at 
his Utopian dreams. Max knew that 
Caron, who had been born rich, had 
spent more than one fortune in his 
day upon others; he had helped his 
generation with a liberal hand, and 
spent hundreds for the good of men 
who had never benetited by his aid. 
Max was one of the exceptions to the 
many who owed so much to him and 
who had repaid him with failure and 
lazy ingratitude. This one pupil had 
honestly and gratefully profited by 
Caron’s past kindness. Du Pare 
thought, as Caron talked on that 
night, that he could have made a fine 
drawing of the eager, delicate, pale 
face shining in the light of the lamp 
and of its own hopes. ‘This book— 
this book shall be a Bible to the poor 
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man,” cried Caron ; “it shall show him 
how to hope, how to work, how to admire 
those who have gone before—our high 
priests, our martyrs, our teachers. How 
many more are there whose names 
are scarcely known? You, Max the en- 
graver, know poor Meryon’s work ; he 
too was one of us. And now,” said 
Caron, smiling, “though I have pro- 
mised your mother that I would never 
try to tempt you from your career and 
your own work to help me in mine, 
the moment has come when you can 
help me materially by your work. 
Leave that man with the champagne 
and the shabby offers, and come and 
labour for me, and for those who want 
your help. The editor with his low 
ambitions—high quarters! Is this a 
time when the Emperor should be 
amusing himself with picture books. I 
mistrust that Hase. He wants your 
name, Max, rather than your talent. 
But you have a conscience, my son, as 
your father had before you. Have 
nothing to do with that shopkeeper ; 
I have better work for you to do.” 

“ You know very well, Papa Caron, 
that I should always do any work you 
wanted,” said Du Pare, laughing. “I 
think you are hard on M. Hase. There 
is no harm in his making a bargain 
any more than in my refusingit. His 
offer is shabby, but as times go it is 
not so bad; before I accept or reject 
it, tell me exactly what it is I am to 
do for you.” 

And Caron, who for all his dreams 
was a clear-headed and extraordinarily 
capable man of business, explained at 
some length and with great exacti- 
tude what it was he required. 

What he required was enough to 
take up the young man’s time for 
many months to come, and conse- 
quently it was impossible for Max 
to hope to accomplish the work which 
Hase had proposed to him. The 
drawings from the National Gallery 
must go to some une else ; one of the 
smaller volumes, that of the private 
collections in the west of England, du 
Pare hoped he might still execute. 

It was not without a sigh that he 
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rang at the bell and asked to see M. 
Hase the next day, and explained to 
him the reason of his change of mind. 
In vain Hase augmented his offers. 
Du Pare would only agree to under- 
take the one volume. “Caron wants 
his drawings done at once. If you 
have any more work for me later I 
shall be glad of it,” said the young 
engraver, “ but I can’t fail him.” 

“‘ You are wrong, altogether wrong,” 
cries Hase. “ You are engaging your- 
self to an old imbecile who has no 
notion of affairs.” 

Max came back early next day to 
the toy-shop, and for an hour or two 
the master and his pupil sat together 
with the first few chapters and elabo 
rate notes of the book of books spread 
on the table before them, while Caron 
stood explaining, dilating, planning this 
illustration and that—symbols, compo- 
sitions that were to take the working 
man’s fancy, to remain imprinted on 
his mind, and lead him insensibly to 
the truth. One picture most espe- 
cially of his own composition did 
good old Caron insist upon. There 
was to be a rising sun; the rays of 
light were to be shining upon a great 
globe scattered with the wrecks of 
past ages, fetters lying broken on 
the ground, spears and cannon over- 
turned, and the symbols of war rent 
asunder, the rainbow of peace and 
universal tranquillity shining in the 
sky. 

“Of course I can draw anything 
you like, but what do you think all 
this will do?” du Pare said, laughing 
at last almost against his will. 

“Men will note this. Those who 
have not patience to read my words 
will see your pictures, and will ask 
what the meaning of the riddle may 
be. The voice of Truth is not to be 
silenced, the very stones cry out,” 
said Caron, gravely. ‘All life is a 
symbol, a secret to be discovered.” 

As he spoke, an open carriage, 
drawn by two livery horses, stopped 
at the door of the shop below, shaking 
the low room with its sudden vibra- 
tion. In the carriage was seated a 
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beautiful young woman dressed in the 
fashion, and an older man—grey, 
military, upright—by her side. At 
the lady’s desire the servant jumped 
down rom the box and went into the 
shop, apparently to make some pur- 
chase, and, while the carriage waited, 
it so chanced that a beggar in many 
rags came up, followed by a shabby 
woman with a sleeping child wrapped 
in a tattered shawl. The window was 
open, and the two men in the little 
room which was close over the toy-shop 
could not help assisting at the scene. 
The man shuftled up, and in a whining 
voice began to ask for money to get 
his tools out of pawn, and somewhat 
rudely touched the lady on the 
shoulder, to attract her attention. 

“How dare you! Be off, you fel- 
low!” cried the gentleman, starting 
from his seat with sudden irascibility. 
“Take care, or I will give you in 
charge on the spot ;” and he called 
angrily to the coachman to drive on. 
The coachman whipped his horses, and 
one of the wheels just grazed the 
beggar’s foot. 

“> them!” said the man to 
the woman, as the two heaps of rags 
stood side by side on the pavement 
looking after the carriage. 

“T could drive in a carriage too, 
if I had one,” said the woman, with 
another oath ; then she looked up, for 
Caron was leaning far out of his 
window, and calling to the beggar to 
attract his attention. “ Here,” he 
cried, “ get your tools out of pledge, 
my friend; do your own work; do 
not demean yourself to beg of others,” 
and he threw down a couple of half- 
crowns, which rolled in different 
directions across the pavement. While 
the beggars leapt to catch them, the 
occupants of the carriage returning on 
its wheels saw the scene. The young 
lady looked up in amazement at the 
eager grey head and outstretched 
hand, the gentleman pulled angrily at 
his moustache, the servant came out 
from the shop with some parcel, the 
whole equipage rolled away. Du 
Pare had drawn back into the shade 





of the curtain. “I know that girl,” 
he said ; “she has just married that 
old fellow for his money. She is a 
friend of my mother’s.” 

“She has a candid face,” said 
Caron. ‘“‘ Poor thing, she deserves a 
happier fate.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SUSANNA AT HOME, 


PropLe’s lives as they really are and 
peoples lives as (for all their experience 
of the past) they imagine they are 
going to be, are very different. And 
yet reality has often a great deal more 
spirit and invention in it than the 
most romantic day-dreams—it is less 
gracious, less posewr than one’s own 
imagination, but at the same time it is 
a great deal more amusing and original. 

When tired Susanna got out of the 
train and looked about at the sweet 
country place which was henceforth to 
be her home, she had a feeling not 
unlike that with which one imagines a 
bird flying into the rustling depths of 
some cool green tree. The Tarndale 
line stops short in a garden shaded 
by green, where roses are clustering in 
the hedge, beyond which shine the 
sweet evening gleams of Tarndale 
water. The passengers alight into fra- 
grance among sweetbriar and flower 
beds, and disperse by degrees: some 
cross the lake in boats, some walk 
away by the lanes that lead to 
the village, others may be seen 
disappearing across the moors and 
uplands, where the roads climb to 
meet the sky. For Susanna an open 
carriage was in waiting, a couple of 
flags had been on two poles, set up 
and as she alighted she was greeted by 
a cheer from half a dozen assembled 
urchins led by a stout foreign-looking 
gentleman, who came forward, heartily 
grasped her hand, and finally saluted 
her on the cheek with a flourish of his 
hat. Mr. Bolsover always looked ex- 
actly the same, but his clothes were 
new for this occasion ; he wore a dark 
green velvet hunting-suit, with a horn 
slung across his shoulders, knicker- 
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bockers, green stockings, buckled shoes. 
He had assumed a general air of gala 
and cheerful jauntiness to which every 
possible adornment of button and 
shirt-stud added brilliance. 

“ Welcome, my dear Susanna, wel- 
come. Here you are at last among us. 
Here is my wife come to meet you. 
You will find the others at the Place 
all expectant! Get in my dear, get 
in,” and her new brother-in-law, re- 
placing his hat carefully on one side 
of his head, gallantly leads Susanna 
by the elbow and hoists her up the 
steps of the barouche, on the back 
seat of which sits an elderly, bony lady 
in glowering satin, who shuts her 
parasol, bends forward, and receives 
Susy with a kiss not unlike a postman’s 
rap at the door. “Caroline insisted 
on coming in Tempy’s place,” continues 
Mr. Bolsover. ‘‘Tempy, slightly indis- 
posed, is waiting at the Place; get in, 
John, get in; Car as you know prefers 
the back-seat.” 

It was one of Mrs. Bolsover’s many 
peculiarities always to sit with her 
back to the horses, and the colonel 
and Susy being placed in the seat of 
honour, Mr. Bolsover leaps in himself, 
banging the door several times in suc- 
cession. The porters and the children 
give a second straggling cheer, the 
carriage rolls away by the shady 
road skirting the lake, which is all 
rippling and edged with reeds and 
birds, and many starts and plashes 
among the fringing grasses. Susy, shy, 
wondering, confused, sat silent, smooth- 
ing out her folds and wraps, feeling 
herself raked by Mrs. Bolsover’s two 
steady scrutinizing eyes. 

Aunt Car was accustomed to Aunt 
Fanny’s gorgeous elegancies, to her 
fifty years; she cast a disapproving 
glance at childish Susy’s soft flounces 
and delicate clouds and frills, they 
seemed affected and airified to the 
elder lady. 

“T remember you as a girl at 
Vivian Castle,” says she in her deepest 
accents, “you were there with your 
grandfather. I hope you will not be 


dull down here with all of us. I 
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suppose you have always been used to 
live with old people?” 

“ Oh, yes, always,” says Susy, rather 
confused. The colonel feels vaguely 
disconcerted by his sister’s greeting, 
but Mr. Bolsover has begun imme- 
diately pointing out the remarkable 
objects along the road, the barn and 
the haycocks and the five-barred gate 
and other subjects of common interest. 
Mr. Fox’s new hotel by the lake, the 
Fletcher’s cottage upon the hill-side, 
the gates of Bolsover Park with the 
big trees leading up tothe house. It 
was all new to Susy, but every 
branch and twig and stone seemed 
to be a part of the elder people’s 
lives, and as they rolled along by 
the scenes of his youth, the colonel 
forgot his years and his passing irrita- 
tion in the silent welcome of the old 
haunts; he could not but contrast 
this home-coming, with his happiness 
by his side, with all the gloom and 
forlorness of the past ten years of 
his life. 

It never occurred to Colonel Dymond 
that everybody else was not as happy 
as he now found himself. Now they, too, 
would know her, thought the simple- 
minded gentleman, and to know her 
was to love her. His heart was full of 
gratitude and tenderness, he thought 
of the green pastures and still waters 
of the psalm. Surely King David 
might have had Tarndale in his mind 
when he wrote his psalm. 

Colonel Dymond so methodical, so 
deliberate in his ways, so scrupulous 
in his attire, so hasty ’at times, as 
precise people are apt to be, was a 
true-hearted and single-minded man, 
strung up just now to some higher 
mood than was his wont. He had 
determined when he married to make 
others as happy as he was himself. 
When he thought of his sad and silent 
home, now once more brightened to 
life by that sweet and conciliatory 
presence, it seemed to him impossible 
that those who loved him should not 
rejoice for him and for themselves 
as well. 

The colonel took it for granted that 
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Aunt Fanny would be of the same 
mind as the rest of them, according a 
benediction all the more valued because 
it was not lightly bestowed. He im- 
agined Tempy warm hearted, welcom- 
ing, Fanny coming forward with 
accomplished arms outstretched—a 
prop, a guide, an invaluable adviser. 
Car might make a few good-humoured 
jokes, perhaps, but he could trust to 
Car’s kind heart ; very soon she would 
learn to prize his Susy. And then 
one cannot wonder that John Dymond 
looked kindly and admiringly at the 
sweet figure by his side; he could not 
but note its grace and gentle presence, 
and the sober girlish expectancy of 
Susanna’s eyes, and he thought with a 
proud thankfulness of the lovely soul 
he had discovered in its fair and 
gentle shrine. 

John Dymond felt a better and more 
important person somehow for his 
charming young wife, who trusted 
him, and looked up to him—and who 
shall blame him if he also felt it was 
not without reason that she did so? He 
had been kind to Susanna and to her 
mother ; he was prepared to do more 
if need be; and of this need be, the 
colonel had little doubt in his mind. 
Mikey and Dermy’s education must he 
attended to without delay. Bohemia 
is certainly not the place in which to 
study the rules of the Latin grammar, 
and the Marneys were, it must be 
confessed, for the present at least 
dwellers in Bohemia. 

As the colonel sat quietly in his 
place driving along the lane, his mind 
travelled right away as minds are apt 
to do, to a Winchester ball some 
twenty-five years before, and to the 
days in which he had waltzed with 
pretty Mary Holcombe, Susy’s mother, 
less beautiful even then, however, than 
her daughter was now. All the past 
seemed like a far-away burst of tears 
and laughter to the grim sentimental 
old fellow, only he told himself that 
now at sixty the present was best. 

That candid, grave face, those sweet 
innocent eyes, that rare smile which 
delighted him when it came, all seemed 
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like a rainbow after rain, a token of 
happiness after long trouble and diffi- 
culty. The carriage turns in at two 
wide gates; Susy’s heart begins to 
beat. 

The colonel looks out eagerly. 

“Do you see Tempy ?” says he. “Is 
that Jo?” 

A dog barks, the butler and the 
footman come to the door, the carriage 
stops, the butler advances, the footman 
retreats, the dog wags its tail and 
gambols up and licks the colonel’s 
boots. 

“Where is Miss Tempy, where is 
Mr. Jo? Down, Zillah—down!” says 
the colonel, impatiently. 

“Miss Dymond is up stairs; you 
will find Miss Bolsover in the drawing- 
room, sir,” says the butler. “She has 
just ordered tea. Mr. Jo was in the 
’all a minute ago.” 

The colonel looks somewhat disap- 
pointed, the footman throws wide open 
the drawing-room door, and as the 
wedding party enters the room, fol- 
lowed by the dog, a quivering pile 
rises from the sofa where it had been 
heaped, a trophy of flounced muslin, 
of ribbons, of yellow ringlets and glit- 
tering ornaments. It advances, 
serious, awful, with an artificial 
smile, and does not speak. 

“Well, Fanny, here we are,” says 
Uncle Bolsover, with « hasty attempt 
at a rally. “Train late, of course. 
Better late than never—eh, John? I 
mean of course as regards the rail- 
way,” says the squire, suddenly con- 
fused. 

“This was good of you, Fanny, 
coming over to make us welcome,” 
says the colonel, wincing, but follow- 
ing his brother-in-law’s lead. ‘“‘ Here 
she is; come home to us,” and he 
turned to Susy, who was standing 
rather frightened in the middle of the 
room. 

“ How do you do,” says Miss Bols- 
over, advancing with a glittering kiss 
for the bride; then turning to the 
colonel: “I hope you will excuse 
poor Tempy’s absence, John. She has 
been entirely upset by her letters, 





























by all that has occurred, or she would 
have met you. I have advised her to 
remaix ‘n her room for the present.” 
Then. caanging with alarming polite- 
ness, “ Are you tired after your jour- 
ney, Mrs. Dymond? The servants are 
bringing the tea ; they have been hard 
at work, poor things, preparing. I 
hope yoa will find everything comfort- 
able, but of course we none of us knew 
what you would wish or what you 
were accustomed to.” 

“ I—I am accustomed to nothing at 
all,” said Susy, blushing up and pre- 
tending to laugh, but somehow she 
felt more inclined to cry. This terri- 
ble, ceremonious Aunt Fanny and her 
cheap scents and furbelows and atten- 
tions ; Tempy’s absence, Tempy, her 
own friend and companion, whose wel- 
come she had counted upon, who had 
written so warmly, who now seemed to 
turn against her ; Mrs. Bolsover, still 
staring her out of her countenance—it 
was all like a frightening dream. 

“Is Tempy up stairs?” said Susy, 
looking imploringly from the grim Mrs. 
Bolsover on the sofa to the still more 
alarmingly affable Aunt Fanny. “Is 
she really ill? May I go to her?” 

“Thank you,” said Aunt Fanny, 
pearling her words, “you are most 
kind ; but for the present she is best 
alone. I am taking her back to Bols- 
over with me for a few hours’ entire 
quiet ; it is better for her to be with 
those she is accustomed to for the 
present.” 

“But she knows me quite well, in- 
deed she does,” cried Susy, longing to 
escape, to see Tempy, to know what 
was amiss, to “‘have it out,” as girls 
say. 
Aunt Fanny looked at the colonel. 

“Ts it your wish, John, that the 
child should be further upset? We 
have only been able to calm her with 
the greatest difficulty. She will see 
you, of course. But give her time.” 

The colonel, feeble-minded man that 
he was, turned in bewildered conster- 
nation, turned from his wife, of whom 
he was not afraid, to his sister-in-law 
of Whom he was afraid. 
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“Perhaps, my dear Susy, you had 
better wait a little,” the colonel fal- 
tered. “As our good sister suggests, 
I'll go up and see her directly,” and he 
walked straight out of the room. 

Susy flushed crimson, and looked 
from one to the other; she too was 
upset, she too was over-wrought ; she 
felt a strange, heavy pain in her 
heart. Was this her own home, 
her home-coming; was this her new 
life? Were these the people whom 
she had determined to love with all 
her heart? To love Aunt Fanny! 
It seemed about as easy to love 
a muslin  toilet-table, pincushions, 
scent bottles, and all. What did it 
all mean—why these looks, these re- 
serves? Was it her coming that had 
brought such trouble? Oh! what 
business, then, had she there? They 
all seemed so sufficient to each other ; 
even John had turned away. Oh, it 
was cruel of him. What had she done! 
what had she done! She looked ap- 
pealingly at Mr. Bolsover, as if he could 
explain it all. As she looked across 
the room with a sinking heart, she 
seemed to see spread out as a picture 
before her the many years to come, 
Mrs. Bolsover for ever sitting on the 
sofa with her fixed stare, for ever 
serious, for ever disapproving; Miss 
Bolsover, so big, so pink, with her false 
curls and plaits and heavy playfulness, 
arranging, marshalling, ordering every 
one about. Was this her home? The 
over-crowded room, with its stuffed 
birds and gilt frames and stag-horns 
and sprawling legs, seemed to oppress 
Susy like some nightmare. 

Even the kind old squire, in his 
fancy dress and Vandyke attitudes, 
had got upon Susy’s nerves; she 
scarcely did justice to the friendliness 
with which now he came up, trying to 
make things more cheerful. 

“T see you grasp the situation,” 
said he jauntily. ‘“ We are all used to 


do as we are told here—eh, Fanny !— 

all used to it, and we have all found 

by long experience it is the best thing 

we can do,” he hastily added, seeing a 

pink eye flashing round upon him. 
EE 
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Perhaps Miss Bolsover felt that a 
crisis had arisen; perhaps she had 
suddenly realised that a young re- 
public was threatening the little auto- 
cracy where she had ruled so long. 
Her plans were deeply laid, and, 
simple as they seemed, the events 
had been arranged with an elaborate 
care, which was almost defeated, how- 
ever, by a very simple move on Susy’s 
part, for suddenly in the doorway she 
sees her husband leading Tempy, and 
followed by Jo, who had been up stairs 
all this time vainly endeavouring to 
persuade his sister to comedown. But 
was this Tempy who had come down, 
and who stood motionless while Jo 
strode up to meet his young step- 
mother, with a shy, but friendly greet- 
ing? Was this Tempy, with downcast 
looks and swollen eyes, gloomy, passive, 
with a dull expression like that of a 
person half-bewildered and asleep? 
Her dress was tumbled, her looks 
were changed, even her curly red hair 
looked limp and straight. 

“Tempy, darling—Tempy, what is 
it? Is it because 1 have come ?” cried 
Susy, running to her with outstretched 
arms, with a sudden rush of natural 
emotion, so warm, so true, so different 
from all the hysterical agitation that 
it carried everything before it ; Susy’s 
whole heart was in her kind face. ‘I 
have been so longing to see you,” she 
cried. “Your aunt says you are 
going back to Bolsover Hall. Don’t, 
please—don’t go away now that I have 
come.” 

Tempy looked softer for a moment, 
let herself be kissed, but only sighed, 
and did not speak. As Susanna re- 
leased her, the colonel came up. 

“TI must add my own request, my 
dear child, to Susanna’s. Notwith- 
standing your good aunt’s wishes, I 
confess your departure would wound 
me deeply,” said the colonel, plucking 
up some spirit at last. 

“We will send her back to you in 
very good time, John,” interposes Aunt 
Fanny, blandly, taking the girl’s hand 
in hers. “Tempy only needs a few 
hours’ quiet at the Hall with us, and 


she will come home braced and pre- 
pared to do her duty, and to accept 
your will—and Mrs. Dymond’s,” adds 
Miss Bolsover, with an odd intonation. 
* You, of course, are able to command, 
but if Tempy takes my advice, she will 
do what is not only for her own and 
present happiness but for that of us 
all.” 

*T don’t know what the deuce you 
mean,” says the colonel, testily, and 
suddenly losing his temper. 

No wonder poor John Dymond found 
himself bewildered. There was Fanny 
defying him, Caroline frowning, 
Susy, whom he had seen for all these 
days, so bright, so radiantly happy, 
so easily pleased, now standing pale, 
silent, and repulsed. Bolsover alone 
came up to the colonel’s expectations ; 
you could always count upon Bolsover. 
Hitherto John Dymond thought he 
could have counted on them all. He 
could hardly believe that this strange, 
new, terrible Fanny Bolsover, so ela- 
borate and frigid, was the ideal of good- 
ness and amiability which they had all 
looked up to for years. And Tempy— 
was this his Tempy, so sullen, so 
changed? Nor did the colonel find 
himself much more at his ease when he 
presently met the intelligent look of his 
sister, Mrs. Bolsover. 

“T knew all along how it would be,’’ 
said Aunt Car, who had, among other 
habits, that inconvenient trick of occa- 
sionally speaking her thoughts aloud. 

“Knew what, my dear Car?’’ said 
Mr. Bolsover, by way of turning off 
the conversation agreeably ; “that we 
should all be here—a family party, 
happily united at last ?” 

“T little thought how it would all 
be,” said the colonel. “Tempy, you 
must make your own arrangements 
with your aunts, and by all means 
attend to their wishes. But, remem- 
ber, this is your natural home;” and 
the colonel, turning very red, and feel- 
ing his temper beyond his control, 
marched out of the room, leaving Tempy 
still standing as if she was dazed, as 
indeed she was. 

Susy ran up again, and put her arms 
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out ; Tempy looked at her with strange 
eyes. “Tell papa I will come back,” 
she said ; “tell him it is no want of 
love.” Her lips quivered ; she did not 
finish her sentence. 

“Come, my child, come,” cries Aunt 
Fanny, suddenly, extremely animated, 
and swooping down from the other end 
of the room. “Car, do not keep her 
standing ; Frederick, you can walk ;” 
and before any one could speak another 
word or interfere in any way, Miss 
Bolsover throws a shawl over Tempy’s 
head, motions Mrs. Bolsover tothe door, 
and in another minute has urged, borne, 
carried her niece by main will out of 
the room. In the hall Miss Bolsover’s 
maid was waiting ready with a bag, 
the butler was holding open the car- 
riage-door, Miss Fanny, with some- 
thing of her brother’s agility, thrusts 
Mrs. Bolsover into her usual place on 
the back seat, hurries passive Tempy 
up with the assistance of the maid, 
and when the colonel, after a few 
minutes’ struggle with his temper, 
came back from the garden, he found 
the room cleared, doors open, the com- 
pany gone; Susy had fled up stairs ; 
only Frederick Bolsover remained for 
a minute, disconsolately standing in 
the passage, talking in a low voice to 
Jo. 

“ Fanny is too abrupt—too abrupt,” 
says Uncle Bol. “Means well, of 
course. Poor Tempy looks wretchedly 
out of sorts. These family entangle- 
ments are always trying, very trying. 
Charlie is coming back, I .believe ; 
there was a telegram to Fanny this 
morning.” 

Tempy’s looks had startled her 
father, even more than they did her 
uncle. He was deeply hurt by her 
departure ; he had trusted in her sym- 
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pathy. The prosaic old fellow felt as 
if he had had a shock, as if all the 
quiet foundations of his life had been 
shaken. He nodded to his brother-in- 
law and son, but he went straight into 
his study, and began tearing open the 
pile of bills and letters upon the table. 
But his hand trembled so much that 
he threw the whole parcel down upon 
the table ina heap. Then he crossed 
the room to the window, which he 
threw wide open. As he came back to 
the table, he saw his own figure re- 
flected in the glass against the light, 
and he turned away his head. He was 
troubled—agitated. Could it be that, 
perhaps, Tempy was right in the main 
—that she had a right to resent his 
marriage? He had never imagined 
anything like this. The poor colonel’s 
head sank upon his breast. Just then 
the door opened,and Jo came straggling 
in. 
“ Don’t you want lights or anything, 
papa?” said the young fellow, with a 
touch of real sympathy in his voice. 
The father did not answer, but held 
out his hand without looking up. 
“Tempy is terribly cut up about 
Charlie Bolsover,” said Jo,shyly. “ You 
know he is very fond of her, papa, and 
they have been constantly together all 
this time. But these love affairs never 
last,” says the experienced youth, 
“and I’m sure Aunt Fanny had been 
giving her chloral. Tempy hardly 
knew what she was about.” 

“Love affairs!” says the father, 
looking up extraordinarily relieved. “Is 
that the meaning of it all? Chloral! 
How very wrong and imprudent of 
your aunt. Confound Charlie Bolsover! 
So he’s at the bottom of it all, is he? 
He deserves to be shot!” cries the 
colonel. 
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MARCH IN MAGNA GRACIA. 


An immense rolling plain of cal- 
careous tufa, with«a scant covering of 
rich brown earth, studded all over 
with colossal olive trees of great age ; 
cut up by long lines of rough walls, 
built in great measure to get rid of 
the stones off the cornfields, and 
dotted here and there with small 
towns and solitary “ Masserie” or 
farmhouses, glinting in the bright 
sunshine and looking like small for- 
tresses; an occasional “ gravina ” 
or ravine with large boulders far 
below, where now and then a torrent 
rages for a short time in the winter, 
and a kestrel hovering among the 
rocks,—such are the first impressions of 
this part of Magna Grecia. 

A wild, curious, melancholy country, 
beautiful in its way and a very 
paradise for the botanist. In March 
the short turf is starred all over 
with the lovely yellow and purple 
Romulia columne, sometimes all pur- 
ple, sometimes nearly white, with 
a most delicious smell, like violets, 
only more so. The untilled parts of 
the country are a soft blue-gray colour 
from the rosemary, which grows into 
immense bushes, and is used for fire- 
wood. The Carub, or locust trees, 
shine like green oases in the midst of 
the sad, grey olives, their young 
vegetation being of a vivid yellow- 
green, and the leaves looking as though 
they had been oiled, so brilliant are 
they. The lentisk, the myrtle, the 
white and the pink gumcistus or 
rockrose, and salvia grow luxuriously. 

There are several species of wild 
mignonette, and many orchids and 
irises. The beautiful and curious 


snake’s head iris, looking as though 
made of black velvet shot with yellow- 
green, grows everywhere, and when in 
its favourite position, under a tall 
bush, sends its long, slender, reed-like 


leaves a yard and more up to the 
light. 

In the cultivated land under the 
olive trees the ground is in some places 
all flecked skyblue with the exquisite 
iris Morea fugax, which, alas ! lasts but 
six hours, uncurling its delicate flowers 
at midday and dying with the setting 
sun. There are, however, several 
flowers on each of them, so their 
beauty lasts longer than might be 
imagined. Purple anemones grow 
strong and tall, and the vetches are 
abundantly represented; there is one 
in particular exactly the colour of a 
a ruby,—which in the sun is posi- 
tively dazzling. The wild cucumber 
trails along the dusty banks with its 
pale yellow flowers, andtheCynoglossum 
column, all covered with down like 
a maiden’s cheek, looks sickly with 
its glaucus leaves and queer little 
roseate flowers, like drops of old port 
wine. 

Squills grow luxuriantly, and the 
stately, graceful Asphodel surround the 
base of the olive trees, the larger 
variety sending up a flower stem some 
four feet high. In the moonlight it 
looks a weird, unearthly flower bend- 
ing slowly to the sea breeze, and old 
Homer’s lines rose to one’s mind :— 


‘alba 3’ ikovro nar’ aopodedrdy Aciuadva 
@v0a Te valovor uxal, eldwra KaudvTwr.” 


—* Again they came to the asphodel 
meadow, where the spirits dwell, the 
shades of the dead’”—as ever and 
anon the strange, pungent smell rose 
heavily to the sky. Here and there a 
palm tree towers far up towards the 
sky, drooping its feathery leaves as 
though pining for its distant brethren 
in Atrica. 

No wonder the people here believe 
in witches and in magic: the lonely 
expanses of country, the fantastic 




















shapes of the carub and olive trees—in 
whose misshapen trunks the brigands 
used to hide, dressed in stuff resembling 
the colour of the trees, so that the 
soldiers often passed within a few 
paces of the men they were tracking ; 
the innumerable old tombs, crypts, 
and remains of ancient buildings 
scattered about on every side, are all 
well calculated to impress an ignorant 
population. 

The prickly pear assumes the pro- 
portions of a small tree, and is a 
source of considerable profit to the 
proprietors, as it flourishes where 
nothing else will grow, and six of the 
red or yellow luscious fruit sell for five 
centimes in the towns. On asking 
how they managed to pick the fruit 
from the huge, tangled mass of broad 
leaves all covered with minute and 
penetrating prickles, they told me 
there was a plant called “ Fumulu,” 
with which they wipe the leaves and 
fruit, and which destroy the innumer- 
able prickles. This same plant is said 
to cause blindness, swelling of the 
head, and ultimately to kill white 
sheep. The fact is that one seldom 
sees any but black sheep, which they 
say are not affected by the Fumulu 
(Iperico crispo). 

Apulia is very sparsely inhabited. 
There are no cottages, and the field 
work is all done by gangs of men and 
women from the various small towns. 
Wages are low: a man gets | franc 
a day, a woman half that sum, save 
at harvest-time, or when the olives 
are gathered ; then a woman receives 
70 to 80 centimes, a man from 2 
francs to 2}. The day’s work is a 
poor one, as many of the labourers 
live from two to five miles from their 
work, so they come late and leave 
early, besides being tired by walking 
such a distance. This state of things 
may change as the sense of security 
increases. It is hardly credible that 
up to 1816 the Turkish and Algerian 
corsairs used to carry off women and 
young boys and girls into slavery! 
Until after the bombardment of 
Algiers by Lord Exmouth, no woman 
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was safe near the sea-coast. After 
this came the brigandage, which only 
ceased in 1862, when twenty-one 
brigands were killed in a pitched 
battle, and eleven taken as prisoners to 
Taranto, where they were shot next 
morning in the market-place. 

The agricultural instruments are 
curiously primitive. The spade is un- 
known, and everything is done with 
a short-handled and much-bent hoe. 
Earth and stones are carried, exactly 
as in Egypt, in small rush-baskets on 
one shoulder, each basket containing 
about twelve hands’ full. I tried to 
explain a wheelbarrow to an Apulian 
peasant with signal insuccess; no 
doubt he would use it as the Arabs 
did, when M. de Lesseps tried to in- 
troduce them at Ismailia on the Suez 
Canal—turn them topsy-turvy to sleep 
under. 

The plough weighs from 8 to 10 lbs., 
and consists of two very slender bent 
boughs of olive, or ilex, as shafts, and 
a tiny wooden coulter, roughly shaped 
with a hatchet, which just scratches 
the soil when the man leans on a stick 
that he fits into a hole on the upper 
part. Sometimes one sees fourteen 
pair of oxen and five or six pair of 
mules ploughing in a line under the 
olives ; the fields are very large, and 
they make no furrows for the water to 
drain off. When the day’s work is 
over, the plough is tied on to the horns 
of one ox, who trails the shafts on each 
side as he sedately paces homewards. 

The common people, particularly to 
the north of Taranto, are wonderfully 
Eastern in look and manner ; the tall, 
lithe figure, the bright face, brilliant 
teeth, and peculiar bluish tinge of the 
white of the eye, all tell of the Saracen 
blood. When one meets a shepherd 
trudging through the bushes after his 
small wild black sheep, he grins from 
ear to ear, saying “salute” (salve), 
and then pours out a torrent of incom- 
prehensible dialect, raising his voice 
to a shout as he perceives that you 
cannot understand a word. His good- 
bye is “state vi ben” (keep well), 
and he will generally call you “tu” 
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(thou), not from any want of respect, 
but from old custom. He dresses in a 
waistcoat and trousers all of one piece, 
made of goat’s skin, with the hair 
turned inside, and a brown cloth 
jacket woven from the fleeces of his 
black sheep. The shepherds guide their 
flocks partly by voice and partly by 
throwing stones; they are unerring 
shots, and a marauding lamb who has 
ventured into the corn, jumps high off 
the ground on receiving a stone on its 
nose. The shepherds play on a kind 
of flute fashioned out of a cane wild, 
melancholy music, which recalls Pan’s 
pipes as the sound is wafted across a 
ravine, mingled with the deep booming 
of the cows’ bells and the sharp 
tinkle of the smaller ones around the 
neck of the bell-wether. 

The “ Masserie ” or farm-houses look 
very imposing, generally placed on 
elevated ground, to avoid the malaria 
as far as possible, and built of white 
stone, which glitters in the sunshine. 
They consist almost invariably of a 
very large open court-yard, surrounded 
with high walls. On one side of the 
yard is an immense vaulted cow- 
house, built of stone, with a manger 
running all around, divided off for each 
animal. In the centre of each division 
is sunk a common majolica plate, and, 
after the beasts have finished their 
meal of chaff and oats, the ‘“‘ Massaro 
delle bestie,” or cowkeeper, goes around 
and sweeps the dust and refuse into 
the plate, whence it is easily cleared 
and thrown away. Out of this stable 
open immense vaulted chambers, with 
apertures in the roof where the chaff 
is thrown in. At one end is a large 
archway leading into a room with a 
chimney shaft in the middle of the 
roof, Over a great slab of stone, on 
which olive branches smoulder, hangs 
a cauldron full of water; all around 
the room runs a raised bench of stone, 
and on this are spread the miserable 
mattresses which serve the shepherds 
as beds. Their food consists chiefly 
of a thick purée made of beans, sea- 
soned with a little salt, when they 
can afford it. 


The sheep’s milk is excellent, very 
rich in cream, and f. t in taste 
from the quantity of thyme and other 
sweet herbs eaten by the sheep. The 
Ovile or sheep-pen stands at a little 
distance from the Masseria; it con- 
sists generally of three large yards, 
one for the ewes in milk, one for the 
lambs, and one for the ewes which 
are not giving milk. At one end of 
the yard for the milk-ewes is a tiny 
hut, divided in the middle; here sit 
two men near apertures just large 
enough to admit one sheep at a time. 
A boy stands in the yard and pushes 
one ewe after another through the 
holes into the hut, where the men lay 
hold of the poor beasts by their tails, 
as they try to rush past. They then 
milk them into big pails in an incredi- 
bly short space of time. Each ewe 
gives a little under a quart of milk a 
day, and as soon as they are allowed 
to run out of the door of the hut, the 
lambs are waiting for their mothers, 
and finish any drop of milk the men 
leave. The ‘ Massaro delle pecore,” 
or shepherd, makes a sort of dry curd, 
called “ Ricotta,’’ which is delicious, 
particularly when mixed with the honey 
which fully justifies the praises of the 
poets. The “ Ricotta Marzovica,” made 
in March and salted, keeps far into 
summer and resembles the little 
Normandy cheeses. In May when 
the herbage is most luxuriant they 
make cream an inch thick, from cows’ 
or buffaloes’ milk, like the Turkish 
caimak. ‘Lu Quagliatu,” very like 
the Eastern “ Yaghourt,” is a common 
dish here, as it is in Sardinia—a re- 
miniscence of the Saracen invasion. 
“Cacio Cavallo” (horse cheese) is 
also excellent; it is shaped like a 
small club, and gets its queer name 
from being suspended, “a cavallo” 
(astride), tied in pairs, across a bar of 
Ww 


The great produce is oil ; but partly 
from the scarcity of labour, partly 
from the want of energy and enter- 
prise in the people, it is so badly made 
as to be almost unsaleable in the rest 
of Italy. The olives are allowed to 














hang on the trees until they fall from 
sheer rottenness. The idea is that in 
this way more oil is obtained ; but if a 
storm comes, thousands of olives are 
swept away by the rain, and in any 
case the oil is of a bad colour, and the 
taste rancid and earthy. There isa 
considerable export of wool and corn, 
but the sheep are a small, stunted 
breed, only giving an average of two 
and a quarter pounds of wool per head. 
The cattle are hardy, dark grey in 
colour, and with hoofs like iron: the 
cross roads in Apulia are generally 
tracks worn in the rock, and the oxen 
are unshod. Cotton is extensively 
grown: the staple is short, but the 
quality excellent, and in every house 
is a loom where the women weave all 
the sheets, quilts, and necessary house- 
hold stuff, and the material for their 
own clothes. 

The horses are chiefly Dalmatian 
and Sardinian—handsome, courageous 
little beasts, full of fire, and doing 
their forty or fifty miles at a swinging 
trot. The mules are splendid, and the 
donkeys excellent. In general the 
animals are well treated, and look 
sleek and fat. 

Close to the Masseria of Leucas- 
pide, belonging to a well-known and 
popular member of London society, 
Sir James Lacaita, one can trace the 
old chariot road from Taranto to 
Gnatia, on the Adriatic, where Horace 
slept on his journey to Brindisi. 

The Leucaspide, or heavy infantry 
with the white shields, who served 
under Pyrrhus at the battle of Asculum, 
are supposed to have encamped here, 
and all about the property are remains 
of old tombs and cave habitations. 
One seldom goes out without finding 
fragments of pottery, some of fine 
texture, light, and of a brilliant black 
or a soft grey colour; many pieces, 
bearing traces of paint or of incised 
ornamentation, are evidently Greek ; 
others are coarse, heavy and hand- 
made before the invention of the 
potter’s wheel. 

The Masseria of Leucaspide stands 
about 200 feet above the sea, and 
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is of the usual dazzling white stone. 
It was a mere ruin, but Sir James 
Lacaita has added considerably to 
the farmhouse, and has built a long 
loggia or arcade all along the 
south-west front, which overhangs a 
garden full of orange and lemon trees, 
with great yellow masses of brobding- 
nagian houseleek and patches of blue 
Parma violets. To the south lies the 
town of Taranto, about six miles off, 
shining like driven snow in the sun, 
and the two islands, once Cherade, 
now San Pietro and San Paolo, seem 
to float on the milky-coloured water. 
The Ionian Sea is some six miles away 
from the Masseria, and on the other 
side of the beautiful bay rise the snow 
capped mountains of the Basilcate, and 
farther off, gradually fading into mist 
on the far horizon, are the Calabrian 
mountains, rugged and wild as their 
inhabitants. The sky is of a pale, 
clear blue, and the sunsets are like a 
picture by Turner. 

Directly opposite, on the Basilcate 
shore, lies the village of Metaponto, 
mentioned in the Odyssey as Alybas, 
founded by the hero of that name, 
who gave hospitality to Hercules 
when he took back the oxen of 
Geryon to Greece. While Hercules 
was in the house the wife of Alybas 
had a son, and they named him 
Métabos, “born after the arrival of 
the oxen.” Metaponto only appears 
in real history about the seventh 
century B.c., when, after the destruc- 
tion of the old town of Métabos by 
the barbarians who came down from 
the hills, the Sybarites sent a colony 
under Leucippos, chiefly formed of 
fugitive Messinians, who founded the 
new Metaponto. Pythagoras went 
there when driven out of Crotona to- 
wards the end of the sixth century 
B.c., and was received with every mark 
of admiration and respect. He died 
there, owing to the persecution of 
Cylon, whose partisans set fire to the 
edifice where the philosopher was 
teaching. 

Of ancient Metaponto nothing now 
remains but fifteen large columns, the 
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relics of a temple. Everything that 
could be used for building purposes 
has long since been taken away, and 
a ruin, discovered and partially ex- 
cavated by the Duc de Luynes in 
1828, has shared the same fate. The 
emblem of Metaponto was an ear of 
corn, symbol of the goddess of pienty ; 
most of the ancient coins of the city 
bear it, sometimes in conjunction with 
a locust. 

On a clear day, a little to the left, 
you can distinguish, on rising ground, 
the farm-house of Policoro, belonging 
to Prince Gerace, which stands on the 
site of Heracleia, founded B.c. 432 by 
the Tarentines. The city was in alli- 
ance with the Lucanians and the 
Tarentines against Rome in B.c. 278, 
and it was doubtless to detach them 
from their old friends that the Romans 
granted the Heracleians a treaty of 
alliance on such favourable terms that 
Cicero called it 


‘* Prope singulare foedus.” 


The town seems to have suffered 
severely in the Social War, as we 
learn that all its records were de- 
stroyed by fire. The Tabula Hera- 
cleenses, one of the most interesting 
monuments of antiquity, were found 
close by. These bronze tables are 
now in the Museum at Naples; they 
bear a Latin inscription relating to 
the municipal regulations of Heracleia, 
but which is only a copy of a more 
general law, the Lex Julia Municipalis, 
promulgated in B.c. 45 for all the 
towns of Italy. On the back is a 
Greek inscription of far earlier date. 
Coins and bronzes have been found 
in considerable numbers, and the most 
beautiful Greek vases in the Naples 
collection were found at Heracleia. 
The coins bear a noble head, in profile, 
of Minerva, with the scylla on her 
helmet, and Hercules wrestling with 
the lion on the reverse, his club beside 
him and a little bird between his legs. 

To the right, as we look across the 
bay, and behind Policoro, rises a 
mountain, called “La Spina di Latro- 
nico,” in shape like Vesuvius; and a 


little to the left one sees the great 
mass of the Pollino group, the highest 
point of which exceeds 6,000 feet, 
and is clothed in snow till far into the 
summer. Further again to the south 
the mountains sink, and we know that 
Sybaris, the great city founded 720 
B.C., famous for its opulence and power, 
lies hidden in the earth, with the 
waters of the Crathis flowing above 
it, through what is now a desolate 
swamp, frequented by vast herds of 
buffaloes and pestilent with fever. 
Yet more to the left, but lost in the 
mists, rise the Calabrian Mountains, 
which fall towards the sea, forming the 
three Iapygian promontories, on one 
of which, now Capo delle Colonne, 
stands all that is left of the celebrated 
temple of the Lacinian Juno, the one 
column which, standing out solitary 
against the blue sky, serves as a land- 
mark to the mariner. 

Crotona, celebrated in ancient 
history for the extreme beauty of its 
inhabitants and for its school of 
medicine, is now represented by the 
small town of Cotrone, whose women 
pass for the handsomest of all the 
country around. The famous picture 
of Helen, for which Zeuxis was al- 
lowed to choose five of the most beau- 
tiful virgins of the city as his models, 
has long since disappeared, but it is to 
be hoped that the excavations which 
Professor Viola, an enthusiastic and 
learned archeologist, is to undertake for 
the Italian Government will throw some 
light on the almost unknown history 
of the famous cities of Magna Grecia. 
Numerous coins have been found, the 
most ancient of a type peculiar to 
Magna Grecia called “ incuse,” one 
side convex, the other side concave. 
The earlier ones bear a tripod, the 
later have an angry-looking full face of 
the Lacinian Juno, and on the reverse 
a seated Hercules with a vase in his 
right hand. 

Behind the Masseria of Leuc- 
aspide runs the wild picturesque Gra- 
vina di Leucaspide, the rocks in some 
places all overgrown with rosemary, 
myrtle, gumcistus, and lentisk, which 























in March is just coming into bloom, 
the: buds looking like small portions 
of the crimson “ love-lies-bleeding ” 
stuck on all over the boughs. The 
wild pear-trees in full bloom shine like 
snow in the sun, and wild olives spring 
up on every side, mixed with the 
feathery Pinus maritima and the 
ilex. In the gravine is a natural 
cavern, of difficult access, as the rocks 
are slippery and one has to scramble 
down the rugged declivities some sixty 
feet before reaching the narrow ledge 
in front of the cave, with some hund- 
reds of feet of precipice below. We 
found traces of ancient paintings, 
which have been almost defaced by 
holes made in the centre of them ; 
these must be of old date, the broken 
rock being of the same colour as 
the rest. The cavern runs over 450 
feet into the earth, and branches off 
into two arms, both ending in a lofty 
chamber, with long stalagmites which 
glistened yellowish-white as our lamps 
flashed upon them. Onecould trace signs 
of couches cut in the rock, but at pre- 
sent the only inhabitants are bats and 
owls. We could find no crosses cut in 
the roof or on the sides of this cave, 
as on all the others I have seen about 
here. é 

This “ Gravina’’ runs down towards 
the sea shore and gradually opens 
out and loses itself in the flat land. 
Towards Taranto lies a smaller ra- 
vine, the Gravina Mater Gratia, one 
of the wildest dells one can see, 
like an ideal drop-scene for the Frei- 
schiitz. Near the end is a church of 
good size, with some dozen large 
columns standing in front, as though 
the intention had been to make it still 
larger. This church has been built on 
the site of an old sanctuary, where, 
they say, once lived a holy hermit. 
Unluckily, to build the comparatively 
modern church and a house attached, 
they have cut away and destroyed 
great part of the old chapel, which 
was hewn out of the rock, and still 
bears traces of painting all over the 
roof and walls. Where the altar once 
stood is a daub of recent date, painted 
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on the rock, perhaps covering an 
ancient fresco; a Christ on the cross 
and the Maries round, with a saint 
and a kneeling ox. Once a year 
people go on a pilgrimage to the 
sanctuary of Mater Gratia, and occa- 
sionally a mass is said in the church, 
whose doors stand wide open, the 
altar all ready for service, and no 
human creature near. The house is 
empty, and is falling to ruin, and the 
little garden which had once been 
walled round and evidently well cared 
for, was a wilderness. It was like a 
fairy tale, and I expected one of the 
big green lizards who lay basking in 
the sun on the rocks suddenly to cast 
off its skin and appear as a hoary 
hermit. 

Opposite the church is a large cavern 
divided into three rooms, which bears 
traces of having been inhabited ; there 
are the remains of a cistern for rain 
water and of an oven, and several 
benches cut in the rock around the 
sides of the cave. A little further 
on is a similar old rock-house, but 
smaller. 

The tradition runs, that long ages 
az © particularly fine ox disappeared 
fr vi the herd ; people searched for him 
fo a long time, and at last the 
entrance to the Gravina was found, 
all overgrown with ivy, clematis, and 
other creeping plants. On exploring 
the ravine the rock-cut chapel was dis- 
covered, and the missing ox on its 
knees in adoration of a picture of the 
Madonna. Hence the name of the 
Gravina, “ Mater Gratia.” 

About two miles from Leucaspide, 
on the farm of San Giovanni, also 
belonging to Sir James Lacaita, is a 
high, flat expanse of nearly bare rock, 
where once was a forest, and towards 
the centre, on a small round mound, 
stands the Tavola del Paladino, or 
Paladin’s table—a huge, irregular slab 
of stone, supported on four smaller 
ones, and evidently the tomb of some 
ancient hero buried near an old chariot 
road, whose ruts can be followed for 
miles in the rock. 

Professor Viola had long wished to 
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excavate here, and Sir James Lacaita 
kindly had put off the work until I 
could be present. On a_ splendid 
morning we started in high spirits, 
with four men to dig, or rather hoe, 
out the treasures we had made up our 
minds to find. It was a beautiful 
scene : the expanse of rocky land, with 
rosemary bushes wherever there was 
an inch of soil, and the purple wind- 
flowers glowing in the sun ; the lovely 
Ionian sea rippling with a slight 
breeze, and the larks soaring above, 
singing aloud; a company of cranes, 
too, we heard far out of sight, and the 
inevitable kestrel hovered close by. 
Broken bits of stone lay round 
about the Tavola del Paladino, as 
though the slab had once been much 
longer. We soon perceived that the 
tomb had long ago been rifled, but we 
dug out some human remains, among 
them one perfect upper jawbone, and 
several pieces of two lower jawbones 
with some splendid teeth, and a con- 
siderable quantity of rough pre-historic 
pottery, called “ Bucchero Italico.” 
Everything was found in the uncovered 
portion of the tomb facing eastwards. 
It forms a right angle seventeen feet 
nine inches long and six feet six 
inches broad, only half of which is 
at present covered by the Tavola, 
which is raised three feet three inches 
off the ground, and rests on four up- 
right slabs, the one towards the east 
only supporting half the covering 
stone and leaving a perfect doorway, 
by which one can enter underneath 
to what was perhaps the Sacellum, 
while the slab nine feet nine inches 
long and seven feet broad may have 
really served as the table for funeral 
feasts in honour of the hero or heroes 
who have been buried below. Wedug 
out about two feet of earth, and found 
that the bottom of the tomb was formed 
of the solid rock, while long slabs of 
stone had been neatly arranged around 
the sides, so as to form a huge coffin. 
Professor Viola said that this was 
the first megalithic tomb that had 
been excavated in the province of 
Lecce; he hopes it may lead to the 


exploration of others, in order to try 
and throw some light on the life of 
the ancient inhabitants, who, about 
here, were, without doubt, of Iapygian 
race, All theexcavations made hitherto 
in and near Taranto by Signor Viola 
which can be referred to this ancient 
epoch have shown different character- 
istics: the ‘“ Bucchero Italico” was 
always mixed with Oriental vases, or 
the native imitations, none of which 
we found in the Paladin’s tombs. We 
know that the Greeks came to Taranto 
in 707 B.c., and the Phenicians had 
traded in the Ionian Sea long before, 
bringing the Oriental pottery with 
them, which was gradually copied by 
the native inhabitants ; so I leave any 
learned reader to establish a date for 
the Tavola del Paladino. 

Our workmen had their own theory, 
which did not quite agree with the 
remarks of the learned professor. 
They first said it was Christian, and 
when we told them that the bones 
belonged to some hero who died long 
before our Lord was born, “ Yes! that 
is nothing; in those days the Chris- 
tians did not die, they were buried 
alive by the pagans, who in their turn 
were killed by the Paladins, who sat 
around this very stone and feasted after 
their battles.” 

At asmall distance from the Tavola 
del Paladino runs the Gravina di San 
Giovanni, wilder than any other, 
and where we just missed seeing a 
wolf who had frightened a shepherd- 
boy some two hours before. They 
are not so common here asin Calabria, 
where lives are lost every winter in 
encounters with the savage brutes. 
When the peasants chance to kill one, 
the head and skin are carried around 
in triumph to the different Masserie, 
and the men get presents of money, 
eggs, or grain. 

About half-way down the Gravina 
di San Giovanni another small ravine 
enters it at right angles, running up 
towards Accetta, a Masseria be- 
longing to the Cordiglia family, who 
are most courteous and kind to 
strangers. This small Gravina ends 
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abruptly in a sharp point, and is 
planted with orange trees of divers 
species. It is a wonderful sight, like 
the garden of the Hesperides. The 
trees, being entirely protected ‘from 
wind, grow luxuriously, and the leaves 
are of a glossy dark green. The high 
rocky walls of the ravine are hollowed 
out by the action of water into caves 
of most fantastic shapes; some are 
quite hidden under curtains of ivy 
and clematis, and the rich black soil 
is carpeted with wild flowers. The 
golden-red oranges above one’s head 
and within reach of one’s hand, seemed 
to set the very air on fire. There 
were about 60,000 hanging on the 
trees in a little over an acre of ground. 
Don Nicdla Cordiglia gave me one 
small bough with eight oranges in 
one cluster. 

The Spanish titles of “Don” and 
“ Donna” are universal here, and every 
one is called by their Christian name— 
“Don Alessandro,” “Donna Veneranda,” 
and so forth. The dependants kiss their 
master’s hand and say “ Eccellenza,” 
but have a pleasant, frank way with 
them, and a sense of their own dignity, 
which is delightful. They are an honest 
race too, for doors are left open and 
the large orange gardens are un- 
guarded. The cattle remain out in 
the fields for six months in the year, 
the people all sleeping in the houses 
for fear of fever. Ladders for pruning 
the tall olive trees are left out night 
after night, miles away from the 
the Masserie, and as they are worth 
some ten to fifteen francs, and the 
people are miserably poor, I think it 
says wonders for the population. Just 
under the windows of Leucaspide, in 
the corn-fields, there is a gang of 
women at work weeding, all in a line, 
with an overseer walking backwards 
in front of them. They come from 
Gioia, a large town some twenty-four 
miles distant, and they stay two 
months for field-work. Two are old 
women, the other nine young girls, of 
whom two are strikingly handsome. 
One is a perfect Arab, the other a 
pure Greek type, with delicate profile 
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and the peculiar hands of the Venus 
of Medici, small and bent, with very 
curved fingers. 

One evening Sir James Lacaita 
(who is as popular among the Apulian 
peasants as he is in London drawing- 
rooms) invited the women and some 
bricklayers who are working here to 
come up stairs and dance the “ Pizzica’’ 
and sing. I sat next to the Greek 
beauty, and never met a more modest, 
nice-mannered girl; she talked more 
intelligible Italian than the others, 
and told me she was trying to earn 
money for her wedding. She danced 
beautifully, beginning with almost in- 
visible steps, gliding over the floor, 
her apron coquettishly held in the 
forefinger and thumb of each hand ; 
then suddenly she would raise one arm 
above her head, holding the other bent 
backwards on the hip, and, snapping 
her fingers, would hop around her 
dancer, seeming to flaunt at him, and 
to dare him to follow her. The man 
she danced with had a superb figure, 
and seemed to fly, with the backs of 
his open hands resting on his hips, his 
head well erect, and his eyes sparkling 
with excitement. As one dancer tired, 
another rose and rushed into the dance. 
After some tumblers of wine had been 
passed round, a song was suggested, 
and one of the men began a senti- 
mental love-song with the guitar. 
Then I begged for a real peasants’ 
song, and took down the words of the 
* sonetto,” as they call it :— 


** Quanno s’affacce tu, donna reale, 

Ognuno diceri : Mo span de ’lu sole ; 

Non é lu sole e manco so’ li stelle 

E lu splendore che caccé sta donna belle.” 

(When thou lookest forth, royal lady, 

Every one will say: Now the san is 
shining. 

It is not the sun, nor yet the stars, 

But the splendour sent forth by this beauti- 
ful woman. ) 


The tune is wild and melancholy, and 
recalls Arab music in its long notes, 
ending almost with a sob. 

The instruments were a guitar and 
a guitar “battente,” which has but 
five silver strings, and makes a sort of 
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shrill, incessant accompaniment; a 
tambourine, which one man played 
splendidly, and a deep earthenware 
pot, covered with tightly-stretched 
sheep-skin, in the centre of which is 
a hole ; through this is forced a round, 
smooth piece of wood. The player 
begins by spitting two or three times 
into his hand, and then moves it up 
and down the stick as fast as he can. 
This produces a queer droning sound, 
rather like a bagpipe in the far 
distance. 

Even the oldest woman occasionally 
got up and danced, and seemed to en- 
joy it as much as the girls. They told 
me they slept on trestle beds with 
straw mattresses, in a big room off 
the courtyard. Their food consists of 
“Ja Farinella,” coarse flour made of 
maize, which they bring with them in 
sacks and eat with wooden spoons, 
chewing it into a kind of paste, and 
swallowing it without any other 
preparation. 

About eight miles south of Taranto 
lies the old baronial castle of the 
Princes of Leporano, head of the 
Muscettola family, one of whom was 
general under Charles V. at the siege 
of Florence. Apulia literally swarms 
with these baronial castles; nearly 
every little village is crowned by a 
huge keep, generally of about the time 
of Charles of Anjou, with massive 
towers and large vaulted rooms. From 
the fine terrace of Leporano, now 
falling into decay, one can see the 
Torre di Satura, which probably 
marks the site of Saturum, as there 
are traces of mosaic pavements and 
of a subterranean passage. The Mus- 
cettola family, now represented by 
a female branch line, was one of the 
oldest in Italy; they came originally 
from Ravello, near Amalfi, where the 
fine bronze gates of the ancient cathe- 
dral were erected in 1179, by Sergio 
Muscettola and his wife Sigelgaita, to 
the honour of the mother of God. 

About a mile beyond Leporano is 
the magnificent castle of Pulsano, also 
belonging to the Muscettolas, and fast 
falling to ruin. The village now 


clusters close up to the keep, as the 
high wall, with a tower at each corner, 
has been destroyed. Pulsanois a noble 
example of the thirteenth century, an 
irregular oblong, with one large square 
tower and two smaller round ones on 
the left side, and one immense round 
tower and one square on the right. 

The cellars are spacious, and the 
living rooms, now used as granaries, 
bear traces of former splendour, in fine 
fireplaces and gilt doors. There is a 
wide stone staircase from the court- 
yard to the first floor, and a very 
narrow breakneck one, out of a room 
leading on to the roof, whence one 
can climb to the top of the five towers, 
each of which forms a room. The 
view is very beautiful : on one side the 
bay of Taranto, laughing in the bright 
sun, and all round a brilliant green 
carpet of young corn, dotted here and 
there with gray-green olive trees. 

One peculiarity of Pulsano is a long, 
narrow, precipitous staircase, which 
runs like a ladder up from the court- 
yard to the roof. In the cellar is still 
kept a huge stone ball, with a hole 
punched half through it. This ball 
was put on a spike at the top of the 
staircase, and sent rolling down on to 
the assailants. The population of the 
two villages of Leporano and Pulsano 
are of quite a different type from the 
Tarentines. They are very handsome, 
and: generally fair ; we saw some chil- 
dren with perfectly flaxen hair and 
ruddy complexion. 

On the other side of Leucaspide to 
the north is the curious and weirdly 
beautiful little town of Massafra, 
situated on a small hill cut in two by 
a deep rugged ravine, spanned by a fine 
bridge, the arches some 300 feet high. 
If I had been suddenly dropt blind- 
folded into Massafra, and then told to 
take the bandage off my eyes and say 
where I was, I should have answered, 
“« Egypt.” The people are pure Arabs in 
look and gesture, the shrill intonation 
of the voice is Arab, so are the sp!endid 
eyes and flashing teeth. ‘Their passion 
for bright colours in their dresses, and 
for daubing red, yellow, blue, and 
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green paint on the outside of their 
miserable huts, is quite eastern. They 
talk an impossible patois, which 
even the people round find it difficult 
to understand. The tradition runs 
that the Saracens, gradually driven 
back from Taranto, settled there, with- 
standing all attempts to dislodge 
them ; thence the name Massa Afra (the 
rock of the Africans), now Massafra. 
But no one really knows much about 
the place. 

The hill on which the little city 
stands is all overgrown with prickly 
pears, and one or two feathery palm- 
trees wave slowly to the wind, per- 
haps planted by the swarthy Saracens, 
as the palm is said to live longer than 
any other tree. 

The view of the bridge is most ex- 
traordinary, and very picturesque. The 
two steep sides of the ravine are alive 
with people, who still inhabit the old 
cave dwellings of the aboriginal races 
of this country. Overhanging the 
precipice, and partly cut out of the 
living rock, is a noble medizeval castle, 
its large round towers going sheer 
down to the bottom of the Gravina, 
where in winter there is sometimes a 
raging torrent, which occasionally 
floods the lower caves, and drives the 
poor inhabitants out for a time. 

I went down a steep path opposite 
the castle for a little way, and looked 
into the rock habitations. Some had 
no doors of any sort, and contained a 
bedstead, a wooden box, and a chair ; 
occasionally the people had built a sort 
of entrance porch, and in one a 
woman was sitting spinning cotton, 
which is extensively grown round the 
town. Two hens were perched on 
the back of the chair, and a goat lay 
chewing the cud at her feet. 

The modern and extremely dirty 
town is built on the summits of the two 
hills, and extends down a broad road 
towards the railway station. About 
a mile and a half behind the town, 
in the bottom of the Gravina, is the 
church of the Madonna della Scala, 
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so called from the immense staircase 
which has been built to get down from 
the road to the bottom of the ravine. 
The modern church has been erected 
on the site of one of extremely ancient 
date, hewn out of the rock, and of 
which a part is still existing; a small 
chapel with a rather majestic Virgin 
and child painted on the wall, over an 
altar cut out of stone and an arched 
passage, of which one side only is left, 
with saints, rather above life size, 
painted in fresco and of wonderfully 
vivid colours, These, although Byzan- 
tine in character, do not appear older 
than the thirteenth century. In the 
modern church is a Madonna with the 
infant Jesus, of which the usual fable 
is related: a light was seen hovering 
in the Gravina, a peasant dug and 
discovered the holy picture. It is so 
blackened by smoke that I could only 
just make out its Byzantine outline on 
a gold background. The whole of the 
ravine of Massafra is honeycombed 
with the ancient cave habitations of 
the prehistoric inhabitants ; to whom 
succeeded the early Christians, who hid 
there, doubtless from persecution, and 
who cut the cross in nearly every 
cave I saw. After them the Saracens, 
who gradually adopted Christianity, 
and amalgamated more or less with 
the Greeks, took possession of the rock- 
hewn dwellings, and at Massafra their 
descendants still inhabit them. 

Now that the railway has made 
communication easy, doubtless the 
history of this interesting and fasci- 
nating country will be more studied. 
The great want at present is decent 
inns. ‘Travellers in Apulia, and still 
more in Calabria, must be prepared to 
rough it considerably, but the place 
and the people are delightful. Taranto 
is to become the great naval station of 
Southern Italy, and every one is 
looking forward with great interest to 
what may come to light when the 
docks are dug out on the site of 
“molle Tarentum.” 

Janet Ross, 
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IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 


WE have heard a great deal of late 
about “Imperial Federation.” And 
the votaries of “ Imperial Federation” 
promise us very wonderful things if 
the scheme for which they are striving 
should ever become more than a scheme. 
Some of the more enthusiastic talkers 
have told us of the coming union on 
equal terms of all the English people 
—it has sometimes even been put, of 
all the English-speaking people—all 
over the world. We are not distinctly 
told whether those who are not Eng- 
lish-speaking people are to be shut 
out from the benefits of the scheme. 
But the scheme is spoken of as being 
something specially and intensely Eng- 
lish, unless indeed the word “ British ” 
is liked better. It is not wonderful 
that such promises have won over many 
minds. “ Imperial Federation” has a 
grand sound; it has an air as if it 
meant something. And if it did 
mean what it is said to mean, the 
union, on closer and more brotherly 
terms, of all men of English descent 
or of all speakers of the English 
tongue, it would mean something to 
the carrying out of which all of us 
would surely be ready to lend a help- 
ing hand. There are however some 
little points to be thought of on the 
other side. First, there is the name: 
then there is the thing. It may be 
some objection to the name that it is 
altogether meaningless, or rather that 
it is a contradiction in terms. It may 
be some objection to the thing that, 
whether the results of the scheme 
should turn out to be good or bad, 
they could never be the particular 
results which its votaries, at least its 
more enthusiastic votaries, tell us that 
they are aiming at. What is meant 
might seem to be the closer and more 
equal political union of all, or a part 
of the dominions of the Queen of 


Great Britain and Ireland. Now that, 
whether good or bad, possible or im- 
possible, in itself, would be a very 
different thing from an union of all 
English-speaking people—and, we must 
suppose, of none other. It tells a 
little against the name of the scheme 
that what is “Imperial” cannot be 
“ Federal,” and that what is “‘ Federal” 
cannot be “Imperial.” It tells a little 
against its substance that none can 
expect the scheme to carry out its 
professed purpose except those who 
have forgotten the existence of India 
and the existence of the United States. 

The simple truth is that the phrase 
“Imperial Federation ” is a contradic- 
tion in terms, that what is imperial 
cannot be federal, and that what is 
federal cannot be imperial. To make 
out this proposition, we must look a 
little more closely into the history of 
the words concerned. One of them at 
least seems to have greatly changed 
its meaning of late years, and it would 
be well to know the exact sense in 
which it is used. 

The word “imperial” is the adjec- 
tive of the substantive “empire.” 
Now what is meant by “empire”? 
I speak as a “pedant,” that is, as one 
who tries to make his words answer 
to his thoughts and his thoughts 
answer to the facts. In this character 
of pedant, I cannot help saying that 
clearness of thought would have greatly 
gained if the word Empire had always 
been sternly confined to what was its 
strict meaning for ages. It would have 
been well if the name had never been 
applied to anything but the Roman 
Empire and those powers which pro- 
fessed to continue the Roman Empire. 
Or, if it ever went beyond that 
limit, it would have been well if 
it had been used only when it was 
wished to assert an analogy between 
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one of those powers and some other. 
In this last way it is true and in- 
structive to speak of the Mogul Empire 
in India, which supplies so many points 
of analogy with the Empire of Rome ; 
but, after the vague way in which the 
word is used now, such an application 
of it would fail to strike many minds 
as having any special meaning. The 
word “empire” in truth has taken 
to itself a quite new use within a very 
few years past. At no time that I 
know of would any one have scrupled 
to speak, in poetical or ‘rhetorical lan- 
guage, of “the British empire,” “this 
great empire,” and thelike. But I can 
remember the time when no one would 
have used those phrases, except in lan- 
guage moreor less poetical or rhetorical. 
That is to say, though the speaker 
may not have consciously thought of 
suggesting any analogy with the Ro- 
man Empire, yet the traditions of the 
time when those words could not have 
been used without implying such an 
analogy had still left their stamp on 
language. “Empire” was a word 
somewhat out of the common; it 
would not have been found in the 
dry language of an advertisement or 
in such notices as in those days 
answered to a telegram. Now the 
word is used without any special feel- 
ing. It seems to have taken its place 
quite naturally as the highest term in 
an ascending scale. As the county is 
greater than the parish, and the king- 
dom greater than the county, so the 
empire is greater than the kingdom. 
The word “empire” is used as one 
that comes as naturally to the lips as 
“parish,” “county,” or “kingdom.” 
It was used in this way more than 
once in the last Queen’s speech, a kind 
of composition in which one cannot 
help thinking that some other word 
would have been used even so short a 
time back as Her Majesty’s accession. 
This change of language doubtless comes 
of a change of facts, or at any rate of 
a change in the way of looking at 
facts. But it is none the less an 
abuse of language, and one that has 
led to not a few confusions. 
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When Sir James Mackintosh, in his 
speech on behalf of Peltier, spoke of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, First Consul, as 
“master of the mightiest empire that 
the civilized world ever saw,” it was 
a rhetorical flourish, and it may be that 
the thought of Rome was not wholly 
absent from the speaker’s mind. When, 
a little later, Napoleon Buonaparte him- 
self bestowed the title of “empire” on 
his dominions, by no means as a flourish, 
but as a formal title and a title full 
of meaning, the thought of Rome was 
assuredly not absent from his mind. 
The use of the phrase “British 
Empire,” as a technical phrase from 
which all memory of Rome has passed 
away, is a good deal later than the 
use of the phrase “French Empire,” 
as a technical phrase from which all 
memory of Rome had certainly not 
passed away. In one use indeed the 
“Empire of Britain” and other 
phrases of the like kind are very old 
indeed. They are common in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, and 
they come in again in the sixteenth. 
They are rare between the eleventh 
century and the sixteenth, and they 
go out of use after the sixteenth. 
That is to say, they were used when 
there was a reason for using them, 
and they went out of use when there 
was no longer a reason. In the earlier 
period they were meant to assert two 
things: that the English King was 
superior lord over all the other princes 
of Britain, and that the continental 
Emperor was not superior lord over 
him. In the sixteenth century, when, 
under Charles the Fifth, the conti- 
nental Empire was again threatening, 
Henry the Eighth again found it need- 
ful to assert with no small emphasis 
that “the Kingdom of England is an 
Empire.” I had made this remark 
long ago ; it has been set forth with 
increased force and with fresh proofs in 
the recent work of Mr. Friedmann. In 
the seventeenth century, when the 
continental Emperors were no longer 
threatening, and when the common 
King of England and Scotland had 
no need to assert any lordship over 
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himself, such language naturally went 
out of use, or sank to the level of an 
occasional survival or an occasional 
flourish. 

From the newest use of the word 
“empire” and the still newer use of 
the adjective “imperial,” all memories 
of this kind have passed away. It is 
hard to say whether the phrase 
“Tmperial Parliament” was the last 
use in the old sense or the first use in 
the new. I suspect that it is not in 
strictness either the one or the other. 
It was meant to express the union of 
three kingdoms into a greater whole ; 
but it wascertainly not a protest against 
any continental empire; nor did it 
carry with it all the meaning which the 
word “imperial” has lately taken to 
itself. And this use of the word is 
singularly isolated. It is not applied to 
anything else in the same formal way ;! 
nor is it our custom to apply any 
adjective in the same way. On the 
continent adjectives like ‘“ Imperial,” 
“ Royal,” “Grand-ducal,” are em- 
ployed at every moment. The post- 
office, the police-office, anything else 
that has to do with any branch of 
public administration, has the X., the 
K. K., the #&., the . R. or anything 
else of the kind, prominently put for- 
ward. We do not write up “ Royal 
Post-office,” though we may mark it 
with the more personal badge of V. R. 
The reason may be that on the Conti- 
nent we have sometimes to ask whether 
it is empire, kingdom, or grand-duchy, 
that we are in. Here no man ever 
doubted about the Kingdom of Eng- 
land, the Kingdom of Great Britain, 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. But there is no reason 
to think that the phrase “ Imperial 
Parliament,” when it was first used, 
meant anything more than “ Parlia- 
ment of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land.” That that Parliament could le- 
gislate for any part of the dominions of 


1 There are one or two other rather curious 
uses of the word ‘‘ imperial” with regard to 
weights and measures, which it cannot be 
= had any reference to India or the 
colonies. 


the King of Great Britain and Ireland 
no man doubted; but it is not likely 
that anything beyond Great Britain 
and Ireland was consciously in the 
minds of those who devised the title. 
It is only in quite late times, in times 
within my own memory, that the word 
“empire” has come into common use 
as a set term for something beyond 
the kingdom. It is only in times later 
still that the adjective “imperial” 
has come into common use, in such 
phrases as “imperial interests,” ‘“ im- 
perial purposes.” At the beginning 
of the present century those phrases 
would certainly not have been used as 
quasi-technical terms, though some- 
thing like them might at any time have 
been used as a rhetorical figure. 

In the present use of the words 
there is always a latent ambiguity. 
What is the Empire? The whole of 
the Queen’s dominions, some one will 
answer, as distinguished from the mere 
Kingdom cf Great Britain and Ireland. 
But in what sense is this an Empire ? 
The word is clearly not used in the 
old sense anywhere but in India. To 
the title of “‘ Empress of India” there 
were good objections on other grounds ; 
but it cannot be denied that it 
accurately expresses the nature of the 
Queen’s power inIndia. The Empress 
of India is Lady over dependent 
princes and nations in India, just as 
the “totius Britannie Basileus” once 
was lord over dependent princes and 
nations in Britain. But this sense 
does not apply to the Queen’s domi- 
nions in America and Australia; it 
hardly applies to her dominions in 
Africa. In what’ sense do these last 
form parts of an empire? Is the 
word meant to imply or to deny any 
superiority on the part of the seat 
of empire, that is, on the part of 
the Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland? Or is it, by that odd 
confusion of thought and language 
which is by no means uncommon, 
meant somehow to imply that there is 
such a superiority, but that such 
superiority ought to exist no longer ? 
As long as the word was a mere figure 
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or flourish, designed simply as a vague 
name for a great extent of territory, 
it was needless to ask its strict mean- 
ing: it had no strict meaning, and 
could not mislead anybody. But now 
that it has become a technical term, 
we have a right to ask its exact 
meaning. It adds to the difficulty 
that we are dealing with an Empire 
without an Emperor. The Queen is 
not Empress anywhere but in India ; 
the title may not even be used in the 
United Kingdom. Otherwise the 
natural meaning of the phrase “im- 
perial interests ’’ would rather be the 
interests of the Emperor, as opposed to 
any other. It would mean the 
interests of the imperial power, as 
opposed to the interests of the states 
which are dependent on the imperial 
power. The word as now used seems 
intended to mean the interests of 
the whole of the Queen’s dominions, 
as opposed to the interests of any 
particular partof them. But this is 
an odd use of the word “imperial.” 
We should never speak of “royal 
interests,” to mean the interests of 
the whole kingdom as distinguished 
from the interests of any particular 
part of it. “ Royal interests,” if the 
words had any meaning, would mean 
the special interests of the King. 
“ Tmperial interests’ would as natur- 
ally mean the special interests of the 
Emperor. Only, as there is no 
Emperor, it is possible for the word to 
go about and pick up for itself less 
obvious meanings. 

When then we hear of “ Imperial 
Federation,’’ we first wish to know 
the meaning of the word “imperial ; ” 
next we wish to know the meaning of 
the word “federation.” On _ this 
head let us turn to Mr. Forster's 
article in the Nineteenth Century for 
February. He there does me the 
honour to quote a definition of mine 
that “a federal government in its 
perfect form is one which forms a 
single state with regard to other 
nations, but which consists of many 
states with regard to its internal 
government.” He also quotes with 
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approval the saying of a colonial 
statesman that “we have federation 
at this moment.” And he argues that 
a federation that answers my defini- 
tion is formed—he does not say by the 
whole of the Queen’s dominions, but 
by “the United Kingdom, the Dominion 
of Canada, the different Australian 
colonies New Zealand, and the Cape.” 
From such a list I could not have left 
out the Kingdom of Man and the 
Duchy of Normandy—that part of it 
I mean which clave to its own dukes 
and remained Norman, when the rest 
submitted to a foreign king and 
became French. Some writers might 
be suspected of fancying that Man and 
the insular Normandy are parts of the 
United Kingdom; but Mr. Forster, 
we may be sure, knows better than 
that. Nor are we told whether India, 
Heligoland, Gibraltar, and a few other 
places, are parts of the federation 
or not. But the lands already 
mentioned are a federation, because, 
as Mr. Forster says, “they are many 
states as regards their internal govern- 
ment, and they are also one state as 
regards other nations.” From what 
follows, it appears that Mr. Forster 
looks on self-government, or some 
measure of it, as essential to the 
existence of a “state.” This accounts 
for the omission of India and Gibraltar ; 
it does not account for the omission of 
Guernsey, Jersey, and Man. 

Mr. Forster then, after claiming the 
countries that were above reckoned 
up as answering my definition of a 
federation, goes on to say: “ But why? 
Because the United Kingdom keeps to 
itself, and absorbs within itself, the 
foreign policy of the whole realm.” 
By “realm,” a word commonly used 
as equivalent to “kingdom,” Mr. 
Forster seemingly means what he 
presently speaks of, according to the 
modern fashion, as “the empire.” 
He adds that “There is, indeed, still 
some semblance of subordination ’’—on 
the part of the colonies spoken of — 
“in respect to domestic legislation,” 
but it is, he adds, “ only a semblance.” 
This subordination is “the so-called 
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veto reserved to the Crown ;” which 
is only a semblance, because it is not 
likely to be used. If by “subordina- 
tion” is meant subordination on the 
part of one division of the “realm” 
or “empire” to another part, say of 
Canada to the United Kingdom, this 
is hardly proved by saying that the 
common sovereign of both has a power 
in the one which she has also in the 
other. What follows is far more in- 
telligible. After mentioning the cases 
in which the colonies can act for 
themselves, Mr. Forster adds, ‘“ but 
they have no power to modify or par- 
ticipate in the foreign policy which 
may any time bring them into war.” 
He then goes on more at length : 


‘*Now the real question is, will they con- 
tinue to submit to this condition of subordina- 
tion? As regards iaternal affairs the colonies 
have self-government. As regards foreign 
affairs, they are subjects, not merely of the 
Queen, but of our Parliament—that is of the 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom, or rather 
of such of those inhabitants as are voters.” 


In a rough practical sense this is 
true ; but that it should be true, even 
in a rough practical sense, curiously 
illustrates the conventional nature of 
our whole system. In theory the whole 
foreign policy rests in the hands of the 
Crown. The Queen cannot pass a law 
or impose a tax without the consent of 
Parliament; she can declare war or 
conclude a treaty without asking Par- 
liament about it. But, in a rough 
practical way, Parliament, and through 
Parliament the constituencies, can 
exercise a good deal of influence on 
foreign policy, though an influence 
much slighter and much less direct 
than that which they exercise on 
domestic policy. But the colonies 
can exercise no influence at all on 
foreign affairs ; therefore they are in 
some sort “subjects” in the way that 
Mr. Forster describes. That is, they 
are not only subjects in the sense in 
which any man in a monarchy is a 
“subject” of the Emperor, King, or 
Grand-duke ; they are subjects in the 
sense of being a society of men which is 
subject to another society. They are, in 


short, what a Greek would have called 
imjxoo. and a Swiss Unterthanen. And 
Mr. Forster might have added that, 
large as their actual powers of self- 
government are, they are all—unlike 
the immemorial rights of Man and 
Jersey—mere grants from the Crown 
or from the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom itself. And, though the 
exercise of the power is in some cases 
just as unlikely as the exercise of the 
power of the Crown to refuse assent to 
a bill that has passed both Houses, still 
the Parliament of the United King- 
dom has never formally given up its 
right to legislate for any part of the 
dominions of the sovereign of the 
United Kingdom. 

Practically however, as Mr. Forster 
says, the colonies that he mentions are 
independent as concerns the internal 
affairs of each ; they are dependent or 
subject as regards the common policy 
of what he calls first “realm” and 
then “empire.” And he adds, with 
great truth : 


‘*These two opposing principles, subordina- 
tion on the one hand, and self-government on 
the other—we might almost say subjection 
and freedom—cannot long co-exist. This 
imperfect, incomplete, one-sided federation 
must end either in disintegration or incomplete 
and eyual and perfect federation.” 


Here Mr. Forster brings out the real 
state of the case plainly enough. In- 
deed he sees, as one might expect him 
to see, the simple facts plainly enough ; 
only he allows himself to confuse his 
argument by words that are out of 
place. The “colonial statesman” 
who said “We have federation al- 
ready,” was most likely merely talk- 
ing in the grand style, and did not 
know what federation is. Mr. Forster 
presently enlightened him as to the 
facts, explaining to him that what he 
had was not federation but subjection. 
Only, instead of saying straight out 
that subjection was not federation, 
Mr. Forster called it “ imperfect, in- 
complete, one-sided federation.” The 
adjectives destroy the substantive ; 
they show that the relation spoken 
of is not a federal relation at all. 
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All the elements of a federation are 
wanting. There is no voluntary 
union of independent states, keeping 
some powers to themselves and grant- 
ing other powers to a central authority 
of their own creation. There is in- 
stead a number of dependent bodies, to 
which a central authority older than 
themselves has been graciously pleased 
to grant certain powers. This state 
of things is not federation, but, as Mr. 
Forster truly says, subjection. It is 
perfectly true that an American state, 
as such, has no more direct voice in the 
foreign affairs of the American Union 
than a British colony has in the foreign 
affairs of the British “empire.” But 
why? The colony has no such voice, 
because it is a subject community and 
never had a voice in such matters. 
The American state has no such voice, 
because the direction of foreign affairs 
is one of the powers which the States 
have ceded to the Federal authority. 
But, more than this, not only has the 
colony no direct voice in ordering 
foreign affairs, itself and its citizens 
have no voice, direct or indirect, in 
choosing those who have the ordering 
of them. But the American state and 
its citizens have a direct voice in 
choosing those who have the ordering 
of the foreign affairs of the Union. 
The citizens of the several States, as 
citizens of the United States, have a 
voice in choosing the [electors of the] 
President, by whom foreign affairs are 
actually ordered. The States them- 
selves in their Legislatures choose the 
Senators, by whom the acts of the 
President are approved or annulled. 
Here are two very different stories : the 
difference between the position of the 
American State and the position of 
the British colony is nothing short 
of the difference between federation, 
and as Mr. Forster truly says, 
subjection. 

In truth the relation between the 
United Kingdom and the colonies 
does not answer my definition. The 
colonies are not “states” in the sense 
of that definition. The “states” 
there spoken of are communities like 
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the cities of Achaia, the cantons of 
Switzerland, the states of America, 
sovereign and independent communi- 
ties, which, while keeping to them- 
selves certain of the attributes of 
sovereignty, have by their own act, 
ceded certain other of its attributes 
to a central authority. The colonies 
are not states in this sense ; instead 
of having granted any powers to a 
central authority, they have only such 
powers as the central authority chose 
to grant to them. They are not states ; 
they are only municipalities on a great 
scale. I shall doubtless be told that 
the colonies can alter their criminal 
law, their marriage law, and a crowd 
of other laws, which a municipality 
at home cannot alter. But why? 
The colonies can do all these things, 
simply because Parliament has given 
them the power to do them; and 
Parliament can, if it chooses, give the 
same power to the Common Council 
of London or to the parish vestry of 
Little Peddlington. 


Thus far we have been dealing with 
a state of things which may very 
likely be ‘‘imperial,” but which is 
assuredly very far from “ federal.” 
It is a state which, we have Mr. 
Forster’s word for it, cannot last very 
long, but which must soon be ex- 
changed either for disintegration or 
for federation. The question in truth 
comes to this : Shall an “empire” break 
up or shall it be changed into a fede- 
ration? To speak of changing an imper- 
fect federation into a perfect one gives 
a false idea of the case. What is really 
proposed to be done is not to change 
a lax confederation into a closer one 


1 This is historically true of the Achaian 
cities, of the Swiss cantons (in 1848), and of 
the original American States. All these really 
did cede certain powers and keep others. Of 
the American States admitted since the ac- 
ceptance of the Federal Constitution by all 
the original States, it is not historically true, 
but it is true by a legal fiction. Massachusetts 
really ceded certain powers to the Union. 
Missouri never did, as a historical fact ; but 
it did so by a legal fiction when it was ad- 
mitted to the same rights and the same 
obligations as Massachusetts. 
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or an imperfect confederation into a 
perfect one. It is to bring in federa- 
tion, as a perfectly new thing, where 
at present there is no federation, but 
its opposite, subjection. And it is 
proposed to bring in federation, not 
only as a perfectly new thing, but 
under circumstances utterly unlike 
those under which any of the present 
or past confederations of the world ever 
came into being. The proposal that a 
ruling state—if any one chooses to 
call it so, an “imperial ” state—should 
come down from its position of empire, 
and enter into terms of equal con- 
federation with its subject communi- 
ties, is a very remarkable proposal, 
and one which has perhaps never 
before been made in the history of 
the world. It may therefore be well 
to take a glimpse at the causes which 
have led to so unprecedented a pro- 
posal and to the unprecedented dilemma 
of which it forms one horn. 

It is plain at first sight that the 
colonies planted by modern European 
states, while they have much in com- 
mon with the old Greek and Pheeni- 
cian colonies, differ from them in one 
most important respect. The old Greek 
or Phenician colony was from its 
beginning independent of the mother 
city. Every Greek city—and the 
Phenician cities seem to have fol- 
lowed the same rule—either was an 
independent commonwealth, or deemed 
itself wronged if it was hindered from 
being an independent commonwealth. 
And this ruleapplied tocolonies planted 
by the old cities of Hellas no less than 
to the old cities of Hellas themselves. 
The Greek city planted in Asia or 
Sicily was independent from its birth ; 
Corinth claimed no political supremacy 
over Syracuse nor Athens over Milétos, 
The metropolis claimed at most a 
certain filial respect, a kind of reli- 
gious reverence, which was for the 
most part freely given. The rule is 
not absolutely without exceptions, but 
the exceptions eminently prove the 
rule. Over some of her colonies 
Corinth does seem to have claimed a 
certain political supremacy. The re- 


sult is seen in the abiding ill-feeling 
between Corinth and Korkyra, as con- 
trasted with the abiding good feeling 
between Corinth and Syracuse. The 
colonies founded by European states 
within the last four hundred years 
have all gone on the opposite principle. 
They have all begun as dependencies 
of the mother country. Their depend- 
ence has often allowed the presence 
of a very large measure of self- 
government in internal matters ; but 
they have all begun in that state 
which Mr. Forster rightly speaks of 
as subjection, a state in which their 
relations to foreign powers are deter- 
mined for them by the mother country. 
When any European colony now en- 
joys the same independence which be- 
longed to every old Greek colony, it is 
not because the colony was independent 
from the beginning, but because it 
has wrested its independence from the 
mother country. These two opposite 
methods of colonizing are severally 
logical deductions from the main poli- 
tical principles of old Greece and of 
modern Europe. Of Greek political 
being the life and centre was citizen- 
ship of a city, and a man cannot, in the 
Greek sense of citizenship, be a real 
citizen of two cities at once. The Corin- 
thians who went forth and founded 
Syracuse ceased to be citizens of Co- 
rinth and became citizens of Syracuse. 
Of modern political being the life and 
centre is allegiance to a sovereign. 
Except in the few European states 
which have always kept or which have 
lately taken to republican forms, the 
every-day definition of a member of 
the state is, not that he is a citizen of 
anything, but that he is a subject of 
such and such a sovereign. The 
phrase is so familiar that it is 
often used when there is no sove- 
reign ; one sometimes hears of a Swiss 
or a French “subject.”! And till 
quite lately it was held that the per- 


1 I actually saw the phrase very lately in 
some formal papers touching the British 
naturalization of a Swiss friend. I had the 
pleasure of pointing out that there are ne 
Unterthanen in Switzerland now. 
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sonal allegiance of a subject to his 
sovereign was a tie which could never 
be got rid of. It followed him every- 
where, under all circumstances. If 
therefore a body of English or Span- 
ish subjects founded a settlement in 


America, they remained English or _ 


Spanish subjects just as much as if 
they had stayed in England or Spain. 
Whatever soil they occupied became 
part of the dominions of the English 
or Spanish king. So rooted is this 
idea in the mind of modern Europe 
that the word “colony,” which in its 
Greek sense implies independence, is 
now held to imply dependence. ! 
When a colony achieves independence 
of the mother country, it is no longer 
looked on as a colony. Independent 
Syracuse was none the less a colony 
because it was independent: but no 
one now applies the name to the 
United States or any of them, or to 
Mexico or any other land in the same 
position. The “colonial period” in 
each of those countries is held to be 
past and gone ; it is equivalent to the 
“period of dependence.” But inde- 
pendent Syracuse remained in its 
colonial period as long as it remained 
independent. Its colonial period 
ended when its period of subjection 
began. Syracuse remained a colony 
of Corinth till it became part of a 
province of Rome. 

The whole difference between modern 
colonization and the colonization of 
old Greece and Pheenicia turns on this 
one point. In every thing else they 
are alike. The world has practically 
grown ; the Ocean is no greater to us 
than the Mediterranean was to them : 
Australia is practically no further 
from Britain than Massalia was from 
Phékaia. Only it has been assumed 


1 We are here apt to be led astray by a cer- 
tain confusion of language. We translate the 
Greek doula by ‘ colony,” and, in all but 
the question of dependence and independence, 
the two things answer to one another. Both 
are wholly unlike the Roman colonia, in which 
dependence on Rome was implied. But the 
use of the Roman name has surely helped to 
strengthen the notion, first derived from other 
sources, that a colony must be dependent. 
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from the beginning that an Australian 
colony must be a dependency of 
Britain, while a Greek would have 
been greatly amazed at the notion of 
Massalia being a dependency of Phé- 
kaia. The old Greek system may have 
had its disadvantages: but it had one 
manifest advantage; wars of independ- 
ence between the mother-country and 
the colony were dispensed with ; there 
was no room for the special career of a 
Washington and a Bolivar. In short, 
the relations between metropolis and 
colony were one of the brightest 
features of Greek political life; in 
modern times the relations between 
mother-country and colony have often 
been among the darkest. The subjection 
of the colony is, as Mr. Forster sees 
very clearly, an unnatural thing, or at 
the very least a thing which becomes 
unnatural as soon as the colony has 
outgrown its childhood. Then comes 
the alternative, “disintegration” or 
federation. That is, Shall the colonies 
part from the mother-country and be- 
come independent, or shall they remain 
united to the mother-country on some 
terms other than those of subjection ? 
In the Greek system the alternative 
could not occur; where the colony 
was independent from the beginning, 
there was no room for “ disintegra- 
tion.” And though we are sure that 
the mother-country, taught by experi- 
ence, would not now think of trying 
to keep by force any colony that 
wished to separate, yet “ disintegra- 
tion” is a process which is perhaps not 
to be desired in itself. It must be 
better either never to have been united 
or never to separate. The separation 
must be something of an unpleasant 
wrench. The Greek system made it 
needless. Metropolis and colony were 
all the better friends because the 
relation of subjection had never ex- 
isted between them. 

But it is the other alternative of 
federation which we have now to dis- 
cuss. Is that alternative, the substi- 
tution of federation for empire, possi- 
ble? Let us at least remember that 
what is proposed is unlike anything 
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that ever happened in the world before. 
That certainly does not of itself prove 
that the proposed scheme is either 
impossible or undesirable ; still it is a 
fact worth bearing in mind. It is 
always dangerous to imagine a prece- 
dent where there is none. A perfectly 
new scheme should stand forth as a 
perfectly new scheme, as something 
which may commend itself by its ab- 
stract merits, but which has nothing in 
the way of experience to recommend 
it. And such is the scheme of federa- 
tion between the mother-country and 
the colonies. No ruling state has 
ever admitted its subject states into a 
federal relation.! Ruling states have 
often admitted subject states to equal 
privileges with themselves; but the 
promotion has taken the shape, not of 
federation but of absorption ; that is, 
subjects were raised to the rank of 
citizens. Of this Rome is the great ex- 
ample ; her citizenship was gradually 
extended, first to the Italian allies— 
fruit of their war of independence—and 
then by slow degrees to the provinces 
also. Now the people of our colonies 
need no admission to citizenship. They 
are already British subjects ; the essence 
of the modern colonial relation is that 
they remain British subjects. The in- 
habitants of the colonies, each man by 
himself, are the equals of the inhabit- 
ants of the United Kingdom : this or 
that colonist may be an elector in the 
United Kingdom ; let him come and 
live in the United Kingdom and he 
may become a member of Parliament, 
a cabinet minister, a peer of the realm. 
It is only the communities, as com- 
munities, that are subject. Now it 
would be quite possible to unite the 
mother country and the colonies in a 


1 The second union of Greek cities under 
the headship of Athens comes nearest to such 
a change ; but it is not a real precedent. The 
cities which formed the second Athenian alli- 
ance had once been subjects of Athens ; but, 
when the second alliance was formed, they 
were subjects of Athens no longer; they 
entered the union as independent states. And 
the union was not really a federation, but only 
a close alliance. Moreover before very long 
Athens was at war with her own allies. 


way that might be called at pleasure 
the removal of subjection or its aggra- 
vation. They might be united as Rome 
and her Italian allies were united, as 
Scotland and Ireland were united to 
England. They might send members 
to the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom in fair proportion to their 
numbers. They would then have 
exactly the same control over the 
general affairs of the kingdom, 
“realm,” “empire,” whatever it is 
to be called, which the inhabitants 
of the United Kingdom have now. 
There is, to be sure, the physical diffi- 
culty of distance; but science is fast 
abolishing distance; I believe it is 
perfectly true that ordinary communi- 
cation—to say nothing of telegraphs— 
between Westminster and Australia 
is quicker now than communication 
between Westminster and Shetland 
was at the time of the union with 
Scotland. Only perhaps I should not 


_ speak of Westminster; some point, 


some island perhaps, more central for 
the whole “‘ empire” might be chosen. 
But, as Mr. Forster sees very clearly, 
in this case the local Legislatures of 
the colonies must be abolished. The 
Parliament of the whole “empire” 
must legislate for the whole “ empire.” 
The colony in short must rise or sink 
to the level of a county. The soil of 
the colony, the people of the colony, 
would receive the most perfect equality 
with the soil and the people of the 
mother-country. Subjection, in the 
sense in which Mr. Forster uses the 
word, would be utterly done away 
with. Canada would be no more sub- 
ject than York. But a share in the 
control of the affairs of the whole 
empire would be bought by the loss 
of all special control over the affairs 
of the colony itself. Some might think 
that such a price would be' too dear. 
Self-government, the kind of self- 
government which the colonies have 
hitherto enjoyed, would come to an 
end. There would be only that lesser 
self-government which belongs to an 
English county or borough; the in- 
ternal affairs of any colony would be 
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legislated for by an assembly in which 
the members for that colony might be 
outvoted. Subjection, in short, form- 

ally abolished, would practically be 
' made more complete. 

I believe that nobody proposes any- 
thing like this. I feel sure that every 
colony would at once reject such a 
scheme. Still such a scheme would 
be the consistent carrying out of one 
form of union, and that the most 
perfect form. But it may be said, We 
wish to preserve the colonial Parlia- 
ments, and at the same time to have 
members for the colonies in the 
Imperial Parliament. The question 
would then arise, Are the colonial 
members to have votes in the affairs 
of the United Kingdom? I remember 
an Irish advocate of Home Rule—in 
days when Home Rule was supported 
by argument and not by dynamite— 
asking that Irish questions should be 
settled in a purely Irish Parliament, 
while the Irish members should still 
keep their yotes in the Parliament 
which should settle English and Scotch 
questions. The objection to this was 
that, while it might be freedom for 
Ireland, it would be something like 
subjection for England and Scotland. 
If the Parliaments of the colonies are to 
remain, while members for the colonies 
have votes in the Imperial Parliament 
which, it is to be supposed, is still to 
settle the affairs of the United King- 
dom, one of two results must come. 
Either the mother-country will become 
dependent on the colonies, or else the 
dormant power of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to legislate for the colonies, a 
power which has never been formally 
laid aside, will be called into new 
being whenever it suits the purposes 
of the members for the United King- 
dom. The difficulties and confusions 
of such a state as this would be end- 
less; so would be those that would 
follow on the scheme which would 
doubtless be proposed as their remedy. 
That would be something like this. 
As the colonial Parliaments settle the 
affairs of the colonies, so let the Par- 
liament of the United Kingdom still 
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settle the affairs of the United King- 
dom; let the colonial members who 
are added to it in its “Imperial” 
character vote only on “Imperial” 
questions, and leave the affairs of 
Great Britain and Ireland to be 
settled by the members for Great 
Britain and Ireland. But to say no- 
thing of the odd position of men who 
would be members of Parliament on 
one division and not members of Par- 
liament on another, how is the dis- 
tinction to be drawn? Even in a real 
federal constitution, where the States 
surrender certain named powers to 
the federal authority and keep all 
other powers, questions will arise 
whether this or that point is of fede- 
ral or cantonal competence. How much 
more will such questions arise when it 
may be asked in almost every case of 
legislation, Does this matter concern 
the colonies or not? Would, for in- 
stance, such a question as Irish Home 
Rule, or any change in any direction 
in the relations between Ireland and 
Great Britain, be looked on as an 
“Imperial ” question, or as one touch- 
ing Great Britain and Ireland only? 
It is often hard enough to settle rules 
for assemblies called into being for the 
first time ; but how much harder will it 
be, where an assembly has had for ages 
an absolutely boundless range of powers, 
and where every member has always 
had an equal voice on all subjects, to 
bring in a new class of members who 
shall have votes on certain classes of 
subjects only, and those classes of 
subjects which it will be practically 
impossible to define. 


But, be any scheme of this kind 
good or bad, possible or impossible, it 
is not Federation. Federation means 
something quite different. To estab- 
lish a real federation, a federation on 
the American or Swiss model, certain 
states must agree to give up certain in- 
dependent defined powers, foreign rela- 
tions pre-eminently among them, to a 
central authority. The states which 
consent to this agreement, remaining 
independent states for certain purposes, 
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cease to be independent states for cer- 
tain other purposes. For these last 
purposes each state is merged in the 
larger body formed by the whole Union. 
A federal union therefore involves a 
certain loss of power and position on 
the part of the states which unite to 
form it. But, as federations have 
been formed hitherto, that loss of 
power and position has either been 
merely nominal or else has been fully 
made up in other ways. The most 
successful federal unions have been 
made by small states threatened by 
enemies whom none of them could re- 
sist singly, but whom they might hope 
to resist if united. So came together 
the Achaian cities, the Swiss cantons, 
the Batavian provinces, the American 
states. It was worth while to give 
up the independent power of peace and 
war, when for each city to cleave to it 
meant for each city to be subdued singly. 
And in some of these cases many 
of the states had never really exer- 
cised the independent powers of peace 
and war. There was no moment when 
Aargau or Indiana could have made 
war on its own account ;! and, if we 
say that there was a moment when 
Massachusetts or Pennsylvania might 
have done so, it was only an ideal 
moment which had no real historical 
being. In each of the great federal 
unions some of the members, in some 
of them all the members, distinctly 
gained in political position by enter- 
ing the Union. Federation is a 
check on independence ; but many of 
the states had never known separate 
independence. But it will be quite 
another thing to ask a great power, 
a ruling power, a mighty and ancient 
kingdom, which has for ages held its 
place among the foremost nations of 
the earth, to give up its dominion, to 
give up its independence, to sink of its 
own will to the level of the State of 
New York and the Canton of Bern. 
It will be quite another thing to ask 
the Parliament of such a kingdom, a 
Parliament which has for ages been a 
sovereign assembly, which has for a 
1 See Note 1, page 435. 


very long time believed itself to be 
the first of all assemblies, a Parlia- 
ment whose range of functions has been 
boundless, whose will has known no 
limit save the limits which the laws of 
nature impose on all wills—to ask 
such a Parliament as this to come 
down from its seat, to give up to some 
other assembly not yet in being the 
widest and greatest of its powers. In 
any real federation between the United 
Kingdom and the colonies, the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom would 
be no more than the Legislature of an 
American state or a Swiss canton ; it 
would have to content itself with 
those lesser powers which it would 
not be called upon to surrender, with 
mere local powers over the mere 
local affairs of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. No 
voice, direct or indirect, in the great 
business of the world could be allowed 
to such a purely local body, any more 
than it is at this moment allowed to 
the Legislature of Bern or of New 
York. The question indeed would 
come whether such a thing as a Par- 
liament of the United Kingdom, or a 
Parliament of Great Britain, or even 
a Parliament of England and Wales, 
would be allowed under a federal 
union. It would be far more in ac- 
cordance with federal principles for 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and if so, 
surely Wales also, to enter the Union 
as separate states, each with its 
separate State Legislature acting for 
its own local purposes, but leaving 
imperial concerns to the Parliament of 
the Empire, to the august body which 
should rule the affairs of the Empire 
from whatever spot might be chosen 
as the Imperial Washington. Is the 
people of Great Britain, is the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, so delighted 
with the existence of what in the 
cant of the day is called a “ Greater 
Britain,” as to be ready to give up to 
that Greater Britain all that has 
hitherto made Britain great in a 
wider sense than the original one of 
being geographically greater than the 
lesser Britannia of the mainland? 























We must be content to look things in 
the face. Perhaps not one man in a 
thousand who has chattered about 
“Imperial Federation” has ever 
stopped to think what “federation ” 
means, any more than he has stopped 
to think what “empire” means. 
Most likely Le means something quite 
different from the picture which has 
just been drawn. Most likely he 
thinks that Great Britain and the 
Parliament of Great Britain will some- 
how become greater by becoming parts 
of an “Imperial Federation.” All 
this confusion comes of using words 
without thinking of their meaning. 
If by “federation” is meant some 
wholly new device, something the like 
of which is not to be found either in 
the existing world or in any past age 
of the world, we can better discuss 
the merits of the new device if it is 
called by some new name of its own, 
rather than if it uses old names like 
“empire” and “federation” in some 
strange sense. But if by federation 
is meant a known political system, a 
system which has existed in the past 
and which does exist in the present, if 
is meant such a constitution as once 
was in Achaia and Lykia, as actually 
is in Switzerland and America, then 
we may undoubtedly answer that such 
a demand was never yet made on any 
ruling people or any ruling assembly, 
and that the Parliament and people of 
Great Britain will assuredly not be 
the first to set the world the example 
of accepting it. The soberest of us 
will be driven to turn Jingoes and 
sing “Rule Britannia,” if we aie 
asked that Great Britain shall sink i 
become one canton or three cantons of 
Greater Byitain. Every man of us 
will feel his back set up if we are 
asked that the Houses of Lords and 
Commons shall become the Senate and 
House of Representatives, not of 
“Greater Britain,” which might haply 
be promotion, but of a mere canton 
of Greater Britain, a canton keeping 
for its Legislature powers somewhat 
larger, it may be, than those of a Town 
Council or a Court of Quarter Sessions, 
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but powers as essentially local and 
secondary in their nature. This or that 
American or Australian colony may 
be naturally glad to meet the mother- 
country half way ; but will the mother- 
country be equally glad to go and 
meet them? To rise to the political 
level of Bern and New York in the 
existing world,’ of Megalopolis and 
Xanthos in a past world, would be 
undoubted promotion for Victoria or 
New Zealand. It would hardly be 
promotion for Great Britain, for Eng- 
land or Scotland, or for Wales either, 
to sink to that political level. 

Now Mr. Forster seems to see all 
this, which more enthusiastic and less 
experienced votaries of the scheme seem 
not to have thought of. He does not 
argue for the perfect form of Federa- 
tion, the Bundesstaat, the constitution 
of Achaia as it was, of Switzerland 
and America as they are. He would 
have us fall back on something more 
like the mere Staatenbund, the type of 
imperfect federation which the Seven 
United Provinces never threw off, but 
which Switzerland, after a long, and 
the United States after a short, ex- 
perience, did throw off in favour of 
those more perfect forms of federation 
which they at present possess. It does 
not perhaps quite settle the question 
to say that this would be indeed a step 
backwards. It might be argued, at 
least as a specimen of ingenuity in 
disputation, that such a lax kind of 

1 I am speaking here of political position, 
not of political powers, still less of extent of 
territory or population. Bern is small, New 
York is great; but the political position of 
the two is the same; each is the greatest 
member of an equal confederation. And that 

litical position is higher than that of any 

ritish colony, even though the Legislature of 
the colony may actually have, as in some cases 
it has, greater powers than the Legislature 
of the American State or Swiss canton. For 
the greater powers of the colony are mere 
grants from a higher authority ; they are be- 
stowed by royal charter or by Act of Parlia- 
ment. But the smaller powers of the American 
State or Swiss canton are the inherent powers 
of an independent state. They are (of course 
with the qualifications implied in Note 1, 
page 435) those powers which an independent 
state kept to itself and did not cede to the 
federal authority. 
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union might possibly suit a confedera- 
tion whose members lie at vast dis- 
tances from one another, though it has 
been proved not to suit confederations 
whose members lie close together. 
And then one might argue back again 
that the physical disunion needed of 
itself to be, as far as might be, counter- 
balanced by the closest political union. 
In a mere Staatenbund all difficulties 
about the relations of the British 
Parliament to the new Federal Parlia- 
ment would be got rid of; for there 
would be no need of any Federal 
Parliament. But either the union 
would have to be so lax as to be really 
no confederation at all, or else, even 
in this less perfect union, the British 
Parliament would still have to give 
up some of its chiefest and most 
cherished powers. Instead of a Federal 
Assembly, there would be a mere con- 
gress! or conference of representatives 
from each member of the Union, a 
congress meeting to discuss the foreign 
affairs of the Union, perhaps with 
power to settle them, perhaps not. At 
present the foreign affairs of the king- 
dom, and of the “empire” too, are 
settled by the advisers of the Crown, 
subject to the indirect control of the 
British Parliament. And in a perfect 
federation, a Bundesstaat, this indirect 
system might go on, the indirect 
control being of course transferred 
from the British Parliament to the 
Parliament of the whole “empire.” 
But in a mere Staatenbund it is hard 
to see how an indirect control can be 
brought to bear upon anybody. If 
the Congress is to have authority to 
decide in foreign affairs, it must 
consist of representatives of the several 
members of the Union. Only then 

1 The use of the word Congress for the Fede- 
ral Assembly of the United States is a curious 
instance of the survival of a word when the 
thing expressed by it has wholly changed its 
nature. Up to 1789 the United States had 
a body which had naturally borrowed the name 
of Congress from the diplomatic gatherings 
with which it had much in common. In 1789 
this mere Congress gave way to a real Federal 
Parliament. But the Federal Parliament kept 


the name of the imperfect institution which it 
supplanted. 


where would be the authority of the 
Crown and the responsibility of the 
ministers of the Crown? And with the 
authority of the Crown, the authority 
of Parliament, of all the Parliaments, 
will have vanished also. The only 
way of giving them, or leaving them, 
any authority, would be the helpless 
plan of making the Congress merely 
consultative. It might be a body 
which should simply recommend mea- 
sures, and leave them to be approved 
and carried out by the Legislatures 
and Executives of the several States, 
or possibly of some majority of them. 
This is in theory a possible form of 
union ; but it is not exactly the form 
most likely to lead to speedy and 
energetic action, if a confederation 
scattered over every corner of the 
globe should be called on to strike 
a sudden blow for its political being. 

In short, if the Bundesstaat is out 
of the question, the Staatenbund is yet 
more out of the question. The Bundes- 
staat is a form of constitution which 
has worked well in those cases where 
it has suited the circumstances of the 
time and place in which it has been 
introduced Only it is not suited to 
the circumstances of Great Britain 
and her colonies, and it is not likely 
to work well amongst them. But it 
is not too much to say that the 
Staatenbund has never yet really 
worked well under any circumstances, 
and that it is certainly not likely to 
work well for the first time when ap- 
plied to circumstances yet more un- 
favourable than any under which it 
has hitherto been tried. 


But these are not the only difficulties 
about Imperial Federation. To whom 
is the federation to extend? Toall the 
subjects of the Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland? Or only to such of them 
as are European by dwelling-place or 
descent? Or, to come nearer to the 
point, we might put the question thus : 
Is it to take in only the subjects of 
the Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland, or the subjects of the 
Empress of India as well? This isa 
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subject of some importance, about 
which it will be well clearly to know 
our own meaning. As yet, the 
doctrine of Imperial Federation is 
somewhat vague, and its objects are 
somewhat fluctuating. Sometimes we 
are told that the Imperial Federation 
is to be an union of all English- 
speaking people. Mr. Forster knows 
the world too well to talk quite so 
rashly as that. One may guess that 
he sees certain difficulties; but he 
seems for the nonce to put them in his 
pocket. He does not talk either of 
a federation of all English-speaking 
people or of a federation of all the 
Queen’s dominions. He quietly men- 
tions those parts of the Queen’s 
dominions, those parts of the English- 
speaking people, to which he wishes 
his scheme of federation to extend, 
and he says nothing about any other 
parts of either. With regard to the 
parts of which he does speak, he seems 
quite willing that empire should be 
exchanged for federation, and he knows, 
what some do not know, what federa- 
tion means. But this is humdrum work 
compared with the talk of the more 
enthusiastic votaries of “Imperial 
Federation.” Itisto bethe “ Federa- 
tion of the Empire,” that is presumably 
of the whole “ Empire ;” and in some 
of the highest flights it would some- 
times seem as if the “federation of 
the Empire,” and the “federation of 
all English-speaking people” were the 
same thing. Now about this last there 
are some other difficulties, of which we 
may say somewhat presently ; at this 
stage the difficulty is that such a rule 
would not only shut out a few 
speakers of European tongues nearer 
home, it would not only shut out 
those uncivilized natives of colonial 
possessions who often save us all 
trouble by dying out before us, but 
it would further shut out the vast 
native population of India, a part 
of the subjects of the common 
sovereign of Great Britain and India 
who must be thought of one way or 
another. If we are to have a real 
federation of the Empire, the whole 
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people of the Empire must be let in 
with full federal rights, as political 
equals of the Englishman of Britain 
and the Englishman of Australia. 
But this would be something very 
different from a federation of the 
English-speaking people. Such an 
enfranchisement as this would indeed 
be a leap in the dark, a leapsuch as no 
people ever took before. It is not for 
us to say what would be likely to 
come of it; let us rather ask those 
who talk about Imperial Federation 
whether they have thought what 
would be likely to come of it. 
Whenever the thing is to talk big 
about “empire,” its greatness, its 
“ prestige,” all about the dominion on 
which the sun never sets, all about the 
drum-roll of the British army going 
the round of the world, then India is 
the dearest, the most cherished, the 
sublimest, part of the talk. “Imperial” 
interests, “imperial” greatness, ‘‘ im- 
perial” everything, seems specially at 
home in that land. It is the specially 
imperial soil. ‘ Our Eastern empire,” 
“our Indian empire,” is the grandest 
subject of all for magnificent eloquence. 
And why? To speak the plain truth, 
because the Empire of India is an 
empire of which every man in Great 
Britain feels himself to be part- 
emperor. “ We” govern India ; “‘ we” 
hold the dominion of Aurungzebe ; 
is not every British elector part of a 
great corporate Aurungzebe? But 
receive India to federation, and “ we” 
cease to do all this. In a federation 
of the “ Empire,” “we” must simply 
sink into the position of citizens of one 
or more of its states ; the elector for 
London will be in no way privileged 
above the elector for Masulipatam. It 
may even be that the “we” shall be 
turned about, and that people at 
Masulipatam will begin to say how 
“we” govern England. Instead of 
every British elector being part of a 
corporate Aurungzebe, it may be that 
every Indian elector shall be part of 
a corporate William. Imperial Federa- 
tion may take a shape in which 
England, Scotland, Canada, Australia, 
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shall be dependencies of the Empire of 
India. For truly it will need some 
very artificial arrangement, it will tax 
the full powers of Mr. Hare and Mr. 
Courtney, to secure even proportional 
representation for any of those small 
and distant cantons, lying so far away 
from the main centre of power and 
population. We must expect that in 
the Federal Assembly, “ we,” even 
strengthened by “ our” reinforcements 
from other English-speaking lands, will 
be defeated on every division by that 
vast majority of the people of the 
Empire who are not English-speaking. 
“Our” Imperial position will be, in 
truth handed over to quite another 
“we,” a “we” of whom the old 
British and Jingo “we” will form a 
very small part indeed. 

I shall of course be told that nothing 
of this kind is meant. And no doubt 
nothing of this kind is meant by any- 
body. Only, if so, people should not 
use words which mean either this or 
nothing. They should tell us dis- 
tinctly what they do mean. The 
words “ Imperial Federation,” “ Fede- 
ration of the Empire,” either mean 
nothing or they mean that on all 
“imperial” questions, the people of 
the English-speaking parts of the 
Empire shall be liable to be out- 
voted by the Hindoos and Mussul- 
mans of India. A federation which 
does not give them equal federal rights 
with their European fellow-subjects is 
not a “ Federation of the Empire,” but 
only of a small part of the “ Empire.” 
Such a federation would be, as regards 
India, simply an enlargement of the 
dominant “ we,” an admission of more 
members to “ we”-ship and its privi- 
leges. The people of India have now 
for their masters the people of the 
United Kingdom only. They would 
then have for their masters the people 
of the United Kingdom and those of 
the British colonies also. Such an 
outcome might be highly imperial, but 
it would not be at all federal, at least 
not federal for the vast majority of 
the inhabitants of the Federal Empire. 
“Imperium” and “ libertas” after all 


do not get on well as yoke-fellows. 
Here there would be a grand stroke 
indeed on behalf of “imperium,” but 
very little indeed would be done on 
behalf of “ libertas,.” 


In truth, in this particular argu- 
ment, India, so present to every mind 
in every other argument, India, the 
choicest flower of the Empire, the 
brightest jewel in the imperial crown 
—any other figure of speech that may 
spring of the oriental richness of an 
imperial fancy—seems suddenly to be 
forgotten. But another land seems 
also to be forgotten, a land which 
should surely be more to us than all 
the wonders of the East, a land whose 
kindred and friendship should surely 
be more precious to Englishmen than 
all the glories and all the treasures 
of a hundred thousand Great Moguls. 
One can never be quite sure whether 
India is included under the phrase of 
“ Greater Britain” ; there is one land 
which we know is not included. The 
phrase “Greater Britain” is in truth 
happily chosen to keep out of sight the 
fact that there is in the world something 
nobler in the shape of a “Greater 
England.” If it would be a strange 
Federation of the Empire which should 
shut out the greater part of the inha- 
bitants of the Empire, it would be a 
yet stranger Federation of the English- 
speaking people which should shut out 
the greater part of the English-speak- 
ing people. It is wonderful to see 
how the declaimers about “Greater 
Britain” and “Imperial Federation ” 
seem ever and anon perplexed by the 
fact that there is on the western 
shore of Ocean, perhaps not a greater 
Britain, but assuredly a newer Eng- 
land. I believe that no one proposes 
that the Federation of the English- 
speaking people shall take in the United 
States of America ; if any one does so 
propose, I honour him as being at 
once bolder and more logical than his 
brethren. But unless such a federa- 
tion does take in the United States of 
America, it will assuredly be a very 
lame and imperfect federation. It is 
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the most curious illustration of the 
modern theory of colonization, the 
substitution of mere personal alle- 
giance for nationality in the higher 
sense, that any mind could take in for 
a moment the thought of a federation 
of the English-speaking people of which 
the United States should not form a 
part. In the ideas of too many on 
both sides of Ocean, the fact that the 
people of the United States are not 
subjects of the sovereign of the elder 
England hinders them from being 
looked at as Englishmen at ll. 
The English of the United States 
have indeed something to get over. 
The memories of the War of Inde- 
pendence, the more grievous me- 
mories of the war of 1813, have made 
a sad gap between the two great 
branches of the same folk between 
whom, if only modern Europe had 
‘colonized on the same wise principles 
as old Greece and old Pheenicia, there 
need never have been any gap at all. 
That our independent colonies—I use 
the name as‘a name of the highest 
honour—will ever join with us in a 
political federation is a thing hardly to 
be thought of. I have often dreamed 
that something like the Greek 
ouprokiteia, a power in the citizens 
of each country of taking up the 
citizenship of the other at pleasure, 
might not be beyond hope ; but I have 
never ventured even to dream of more 
than that. It is our bad iuck at pre- 
sent that there are only two inde- 
pendent English nations, two English 
nations which parted in anger, and 
neither of which has ever quite got 
over the unpleasant circumstances of 
the parting. As long as there are only 
two such English nations, there is al- 
most sure to be somewhat of jealousy, 
somewhat of rivalry, between the two. 
And there will always be on both 
sides people like Sir Lepell Griffin, 
who take a strange pleasure in stir- 
ring up ill-feeling among kinsfolk. 
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Surely, if there were three or four 
or five independent English nations, 
if the United States of Australia, the 
United States of South Africa, were 
as independent as the United States 
of America, there would no longer 
be the same direct rivalry between 
any two of those nations ; there would 
be far more chance of keeping up 
friendly feeling, more chance of keep- 
ing up, if not the impossible federation, 
yet something like an abiding political 
alliance, between all the members of 
the scattered English folk. The senti- 
ment is possibly unpatriotic, but I 
cannot help looking on such a lasting 
friendly union of the English and Eng- 
lish-speaking folk as an immeasurably 
higher object than the maintenance of 
any so-called British empire. I may 
judge wrongly ; but it strikes me that 
the establishment of a rival federation, 
an “imperial” federation, is not the 
best way to keep up such a friendly 
union. A single federation, especially 
a federation which would be an imme- 
diate neighbour, would be likely to 
call out more active jealousies in the 
United States than are at present called 
out by the single kingdom and its de- 
pendencies. Towards several inde- 
pendent English nations, whatever 
might be the political constitution of 
each, feelings of this kind would be 
likely to be far less strong. Mr. 
Forster tells us that, if we will not 
have Imperial Federation, we must 
have either “disintegration” or the 
continued “subjection” of the stiil 
dependent colonies. It is a question 
which as yet one cannot do more than 
whisper ; but would “ disintegration” 
be too dearly bought, if it carried with 
it the perfect independence of the 
United States of Australia, and a 
greater chance than we now have of 
keeping the lasting good will of the 
United States of America 4 


Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
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ON PATTISON’S MEMOIRS.! 


To reckon the subject of this volume 
among leading minds who have 
stamped a deep influence on our gene- 
ration, is not possible even to the 
friendliest partiality. That was not 
his position, and nobody could be less 
likely than he would himself have 
been to claim it. Pattison started no 
new problem. His name is associated 
with no fertile speculation, and with 
no work of the first degree of import- 
ance. Nor was he any more intended 
for a practical leader than for an intel- 
lectual discoverer. He did not belong 
to the class of authoritative men who 
are born to give decisions from the 
chair. Measured by any standard 
commensurate to his remarkable facul- 
ties, Pattison’s life would be generally 
regarded as pale, negative, and in- 
effectual. Nevertheless, it is un- 
deniable that he had a certain 
singular quality about him that made 
his society more interesting, more 
piquant, and more sapid than that of 
many men of a far wider importance 
and more commanding achievement. 
Critics have spoken of his learning, 
but the description is only relatively 
accurate. Of him, in this respect, we 
may say, what he said of Erasmus. 
“Erasmus, though justly styled by 
Muretus, eruditus sane vir ac multe 
lectionis, was not a learned man in the 
special sense of the word—not an 
érudit. He was the man of letters. 
He did not make a study apart of 
antiquity for its own sake, but used it 
as an instrument of culture.” The 
result of culture in Pattison’s actual 
life was not by any means ideal. For 
instance, he was head of a college for 
nearly a quarter of acentury, and except 
as a cecorative figurehead with a high 
literary reputation, he did little more 


1 Memoirs. By Mark Pattison, late Rector 
of Lincoln College, Oxford. London, 1885. 


to advance the working interests of 
his coilege during these five-and-twenty 
years, than if he had been one of the 
venerable academic abuses of the worst 
days before reform. But his tempera- 
ment, his reading, his recoil from 
Catholicism, combined with the strong 
reflective powers bestowed upon him by 
nature to produce a personality that 
was unlike other people, and infinitely 
more curious and salient than many who 
had a firmer grasp of the art of right 
living. Inan age of effusion to be re- 
served, and in days of universal pro- 
fessions of sympathy to show a satur- 
nine front, was to be an original. 
There was nobody in whose company 
one felt so much of the ineffable com- 
fort of being quite safe against an 
attack of platitude. There was nobody 
on whom one might so surely count in 
the course of an hour’s talk for some 
stroke of irony or pungent suggestion, 
or, at the worst, some significant, ad- 
monitory, and almost luminous mani- 
festation of the great ars tacendi. In 
spite of his copious and ordered know- 
ledge, Pattison could hardly be said to 
have an affluent mind. He did not 
impart intellectual direction like Mill, 
nor morally impress himself like George 
Eliot. Even in pithy humour he was 
inferior to Bagehot, who was certainly 
one of the most remarkable of the 
secondary figures of our generation. 
But he made every one aware of con- 
tact with the reality of a living intel- 
ligence. It was evident that he had 
no designs upon you. He was not 
thinking of shaking a conviction, nor 
even of surprising admiration. 
Everlasting neutrality, no doubt, 
may soon become a tiresome affectation. 
But we can afford to spare a few mo- 
ments from our solid day to the Sage, 
if we are so lucky as to hit upon one ; 
always provided that he be not of 
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those whom La Bruyére has described 
as being made into sages by a certain 
natural mediocrity of mind. What- 
ever else may be said of Pattison, at 
least he was never mediocre, never 
vapid, trite, or common. Nor was he 
one of those false pretenders to the 
judicial mind, who “ mistake for sober 
sense And wise reserve, the plea of 
indolence.” On the contrary, his in- 
dustry and spirit of laborious acquisi- 
tion were his best credentials. He 
was invested to our young imagina- 
tions with the attraction of the literary 
explorer, who had “ voyaged through 
strange seas of thought alone,” 
had traversed broad continents of 
knowledge, had ransacked all the wis- 
dom of printed books, and had by 
native courage and resource saved 
himself from the engulfing waters of 
the great Movement. 

The Memoirs of such a man may not 
be one of the monuments of literature. 
His little volume is not one of those 
romantic histories of the soul, from 
the Confessions of Augustine to the 
Confessions of Jean Jacques, by which 
men and women have been beguiled, 
enlightened, or inspired in their pil- 
grimage. It is not one of those ideal- 
ised and highly embellished versions 
of an actual existence, with which such 
superb artists as George Sand, Quinet, 
and Renan have delighted people of 
good literary taste. What the Rector 
has done is to deliver a tolerably plain 
and unvarnished tale of the advance 
of a peculiar type of mind along a path 
of its own, in days of intellectual 
storm and stress. It stirs no depths, 
it gives no powerful stimulus to the 
desire after either knowledge or virtue 
—in a word, it does not belong to the 
literature of edification. But it is an 
instructive account of a curious cha- 
racter, and contains valuable hints for 
more than one important chapter in 
the mental history of the century. 

Mark Pattison, born in 1813, passed 
his youthful days at the rectory of 
Hauxwell, a village in Wensleydale, 
on the edge of the great uplands 
that stretch northwards towards Rich- 
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mond and Barnard Castle, and form 
an outwork of the Pennine range 
and the backbone of northern Eng- 
land. The scene ‘has been described 
in that biography of his Sister Dora, 
which he here so unceremoniously 
despatches as a romance. “ Haux- 
well is a tiny village lying on 
the southern slope of a hill, from 
whence an extensive view of the moors 
and Wensleydale is obtained. It con- 
tains between two and three hundred 
inhabitants. The rectory is a pretty 
little dwelling, some half-mile from 
the church, which is a fine old building 
much shut in by trees. The whole 
village, even on a bright summer day, 
gives the traveller an impression of 
intense quiet, if not of dulness ; but 
in winter, when the snow lies thickly 
for weeks together in the narrow lane, 
the only thoroughfare of the place ; 
when the distant moors also look cold 
in their garment of white, and the 
large expanse of sky is covered with 
leaden-coloured clouds ; when the very 
streams with which the country 
abounds are frozen into silence—then 
indeed may Hauxwell be called a 
lonely village.” 

Pattison’s father had been educated, 
badly enough, at Brasenose, but though 
his own literary instincts were of the 
slightest, he had social ambition 
enough to destine his son from the 
first to go to Oxford and become the 
fellow of a college. But nothing 
systematic was done towards making 
the desired consummation a certainty 
or even a probability. The youth read 
enormously, but he did not remember 
a tenth of what he read, nor ‘did he 
even take in the sense of half of it as 
he went along. ‘‘ Books as books,” 
he says, “were my delight, irrespec- 
tive of their contents. I was already 
marked out for the life of a student, 
yet little that was in the books I read 
seemed to find its way into my mind.” 
He found time for much besides 
reading. He delighted in riding, in 
shooting rooks in the Hall rookery, 
and in fishing for trout with clumsy 
tackle and worm. Passion for country 
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sports was followed by passion for 
natural history in the ordinary shape 
of the boy’s fancy for collecting in- 
sects and observing birds. He fell in 
with White’s Natural History of 
Selborne, read it over and over again, 
and knew it by heart. 


‘The love of birds, moths, butterflies, led 
on to the love of landscape ; and altogether, 
in the course of the next six or seven years, 
grew and merged in a conscious and declared 
poetical sentiment, and a devoted reading of 
the poets. I don’t suppose the temperament 
was more inclined to esthetic emotion in me 
than in other youths ; but I was highly ner- 
vous and delicate, and having never been at 
school had not had sentiment and delicacy 
crushed out of me ; also, living on the border- 
land of oak woods, with green lanes before me, 
and an expanse of wild heather extending into 
Northumberland behind, I was favourably 
placed for-imbibing a knowledge by contrast of 
the physical features of England. My eye 
was formed to take in at a glance, and to re- 
ceive delight from contemplating, as a whole, 
a hill and valley formation. Geology did not 
come in till ten years later to complete the 
eycle of thought, and to give that intellectual 
foundation which is required to make the 
testimony of the eye, roaming over an undu- 
lating surface, fruitful and satisfying. When 
I came in after years to read The Prelude I 
recognised, as if it were my own history which 
was being told, the steps by which the love of 
the country-boy for his hills and moors grew 
into poetical suceptibility for all imaginative 
presentations of beauty in every direction.” 
(Pp. 34, 35.) 


Perhaps it may be added that this 
was a preparation for something more 
than merely poetical susceptibility. 
By substituting for the de ‘nite intel- 
lectual impressions of a systematic 
education, vague sensibilities as the 
foundation of character, this growth 
of sentiment, delicacy, and feeling for 
imaginative presentations of beauty, 
laid him peculiarly open to the reli- 
gious influences that were awaiting 
him in days to come at Oxford. 

In 1832 Pattison went up as a 
freshman to Oriel. His career as an 
undergraduate was externally distin- 
guished by nothing uncommon, and 
promised nothing remarkable. He 
describes himself as shy, awkward, 
boorish, and mentally shapeless and 
inert. In 1833, however, he felt what 
he describes as the first stirrings of 


intellectual life within him. “ Hitherto 
I have had no mind, properly so- 
called, merely a boy’s intelligence, 
receptive of anything I read or heard. 
I now awoke to the new idea of finding 
the reason of things; I began to 
suspect that I might have much to 
unlearn, as well as to learn, and that 
I must clear my mind of much current 
opinion which had lodged there. The 
principle of rationalism was born in 
me, and once born it was sure to grow, 
and to become the master idea of 
the whole process of self-education on 
which I was from this time forward 
embarked.” In other words, if he 
could have interpreted and classified 
his own intellectual type, he would 
have known that it was the Reflective. 
Reflection is a faculty that ripens 
slowly ; the prelude of its maturity is 
often a dull and apparently numb- 
witted youth. Though Pattison con- 
ceived his ideal at the age of twenty, 
he was five-and-forty before he finally 
and deliberately embraced it and 
shaped his life in conformity to it. 
The principle of rationalism, instead 
of growing, seemed for twelve whole 
years to go under, and to be com- 
pletely mastered by the antagonistic 
principles of authority, tradition, and 
transcendental faith. 

The secret is to be found in what is 
the key to Pattison’s whole existence, 
and of what he was more conscious at 
first than he seems to have been in 
later days. He was affected from first 
to last by a profound weakness of will 
and character. Few men of eminence 
have ever lived so destitute of nerve 
as Pattison was—of nerve for the 
ordinary demands of life, and of nerve 
for those large enterprises in literature 
for which by talent and attainment he 
was so admirably qualified. The stamp 
of moral défaillance was set upon his 
brow from the beginning. It was 
something deeper in its roots than the 
temporary self-consciousness of the 
adolescent, that afflicted him in his 
early days at Oxford. The shy and 
stiff undergraduate is a familiar type 
enough, and Pattison is not the only 

















youth of twenty of whom such an 
account as his own is true :— 


‘*This inability to apprehend the reason of 
my social ill-success had a discouraging conse- 
quence upon the growth of my character. I 
was so convinced that the fault was in me, 
and not in the others, that I lost anythin 
like firm footing, and succumbed to or imitate 
any type, or set, with which I was brought in 
contact, esteeming it better than my own, of 
which I was too ashamed to stand by it and 
assert it. Any rough, rude, self-confident 
fellow, who spoke out what he thought and 
felt, cowed me, and I yielded to him, and even 
assented to him, not with that yielding which 
gives way for peace’ sake, secretly thinking 
itself right, but with a surrender of the con- 
victions to his mode of thinking, as being 
better than my own, more like men, more 
like the world.” (P. 48.) 


This fatal trait remained unalter- 
able to the very end, but as time went 
on, things grew worse. Nobody knows 
what deliberate impotence means who 
has not chanced to sit upon a com- 
mittee with Pattison. Whatever the 
business in hand might be, you might 
be sure that he started with the firm 
conviction that you could not possibly 
arrive at the journey’s end. It seemed 
as if the one great principle of his life 
was that the Sons of Zeruiah must be 
too hard for us, and that nobody but 
a simpleton or a fanatic would expect 
anything else. ‘ With a manner,” he 
says of himself, “ which I believe sug- 
gested conceit, I had really a very low 
estimate of myself as compared with 
others. I could echo what Bishop 
Stanley says of himself in his journal : 
‘My greatest obstacle to success in 
life has been a want of confidence in 
myself, under a doubt whether I really 
was possessed of talents on a par with 
those around me.’” Very late in life, 
talking to Mr. Morison, he said in his 
pensive way, “ Yes, let us take our 
worst opinion of ourselves in our most 
depressed mood. Extract the cube 
root of that, and you will be getting 
near the common opinion of your 
merits.” 

He describes another side of the same 
overspreading infirmity when he is 
explaining why it was always im- 
possible for him ever to be anything 
No. 306.-—vou. LI. 
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but a Liberal. “The restlessness of 
critical faculty,” he says, “has done 
me good service when turned upon 
myself. J have never enjoyed any self- 
satisfaction in anything I have ever done, 
for I have inevitably made a mental 
comparison with how it might have 
been better done. The motto of one 
of my diaries, ‘ Quicquid hic operis fiat 
penitet’ may be said to be the motto 
of my life” (p. 254). A man who 
enters the battle on the back of a 
charger that has been hamstrung in 
this way, is predestined to defeat. 
A frequent access of dejection, self- 
abasement, distrust, often goes with a 
character that is energetic, persevering, 
effective, and reasonably happy. To 
men of strenuous temper it is no 
paradox to say that a fit of depression 
is often a form of repose. It was 
D’Alembert, one of the busiest of the 
workers of a busy century, who said 
this, or something to this effect—that 
low spirits are only a particular name 
for the mood in which we see our aims 
and acts for what they really are. 
Pattison’s case was very different. 
With him, except for a very few short 
years, despair was a system ard an 
unreasoned pessimism the most rooted 
assurance of his being. He tells a 
thoroughly characteristic story of 
himself in his days as an undergraduate. 
He was on the coach between Birming- 
ham and Sheffield. Two men shared 
the front seat with him, and conversed 
during the whole of the journey about 
the things which he was yearning 
toknowandtolearn. “I tried once or 
twice to put in my oar, but it was a 
failure: I was too far below their 
level of knowledge; I relapsed into 
enchanted listening. I thought to 
myself, ‘There exists there such a 
world, but I am shut out of it, not 
by the accidents of college, but by my 
own unfitness to enter’” (p. 148). 
Mankind suffers much from brassy 
incompetency and over-complacency, 
but Pattison is only one of many 
examples how much more it may lose 
in a man who has ability, but no fight 
and no mastery in him. As we have 
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all been told, in this world a man must 
be either anvil or hammer, and it 
always seemed as if Pattison deliber- 
ately chose to be anvil—not merely in 
the shape of a renunciation of the 
delusive pomps and vanities of life, 
but in the truly questionable sense of 
doubting both whether he could do 
anything, and whether he even owed 
anything to the world in which he 
found himself. 

The earliest launch was a dis- 
appointment. He had set his heart 
upon a first class, but he had not gone 
to work in the right way. Instead of 
concentrating his attention on the 
task in hand, he could only in later 
days look back with amazement 
“at the fatuity of his arrangements 
and the snail-like progress with which 
he seemed to be satisfied.” He was 
content if, on his final review of 
Thucydides, he got through twenty or 
thirty chapters a day, and he re-read 
Sophocles “at the lazy rate of a 
hundred and fifty lines a day, instead 
of going over the difficult places only, 
which might have been done in a week.” 
There must, he says, “have been 
idleness to boot, but it is difficult to 
draw the line between idleness and 
dawdling over work. I dawdled from a 
mixture of mental infirmity, bad 
habit, and the necessity of thorough- 
ness if I was to understand, and not 
merely remember.” The dangerous 
delights of literary dispersion and 
dissipation attracted him. Among his 
books of recreation was Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets. “This I took in 
slowly, page by page, as if by an 
instinct; but here was a congenial 
subject, to which, when free, I would 
return, and where I would set up my 
habitation.” 

It was probably a reminiscence of 
these vacations at Hauxwell that in- 
spired the beautiful passage in his 
Milton, where he contrasts the frosty 
Ode to the Nativity with the Allegro and 
Penseroso. ‘The two idylls,” he says, 
“breathe the free air of spring and 
summer and of the fields round Horton. 
They are thoroughly naturalistic ; the 


choicest expression our language has 
yet found of the fresh charm of 
country life, not as that life is lived 
by the peasant, but as it is felt by a 
young and lettered student, issuing at 
early dawn or at sunset from his 
chamber and his books. All such 
sights and sounds and smells are here 
blended in that ineffable combination 
which, once or twice perhaps in our 
lives has saluted our young senses 
before their perceptions were blunted 
by alcohol, by lust, or ambition, or 
diluted by the social distractions of 
great cities.” (Pattison’s Milton, 24). 

For the examination school no 
preparation could have been worse. 
It was no wonder that so uncalculat- 
ing an adjustment of means and ends 
resulted in a second class (1836). The 
class was not merely a misfortune in 
itself, but threatened to be a bar to 
the fulfilment of his lifelong dream of 
a fellowship. He tried his fortunes 
at University, where he was beaten 
by Faber ; and at Oriel, his own college, 
where he was beaten by the present 
Dean of St. Paul’s. “There was such 
a moral beauty about Church,” it was 
said by aman not peculiarly sensi- 
tive about moral beauty, “that they 
could not help liking him.” Though 
Pattison had failed, Newman sent him 
word that there were some who 
thought that he had done the best. He 
made two more unsuccessful attempts, 
in one of them the triumphant com- 
petitor being Stanley, the famous 
Dean of a later day. At last, in 
November, 1838, he was elected to a 
Yorkshire fellowship at Lincoln Col- 
lege. ‘No moment in all my life,” 
he says, “has ever been so sweet as 
that Friday morning, when Radford’s 
servant came in to announce my 
election, and to claim his five shillings 
for doing so.” Yet if the curtain of 
fate could have been raised, his elec- 
tion to the Lincoln fellowship might 
have disclosed itself as the central 
misfortune of his life. 

“ All this while,” he says, “I was 
rushing into the whirlpool of Tract- 
arianism ; was very much noticed by 
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Newman—in fact fanaticism was lay- 
ing its deadly grip around me.” He 
had come up from Yorkshire with 
what he calls his “home Puritan re- 
ligion almost narrowed to two points 
—fear of God’s wrath and faith in 
the doctrine of the Atonement.” He 
found Newman and his allies actively 
dissolving this hard creed by means 
of historical, philosophical, and reli- 
gious elements which they summed up 
in the idea of the Church. This idea 
of the Church, as Pattison truly says, 
and as men so far removed from sym- 
pathy with dogma as J. 8. Mill always 
admitted, “was a widening of the 
horizon.” In another place (Mind, 
i. 83-8) the Rector shows the stages 
of speculation in Oxford during the 
present century. From 1800 or 1810 
to 1830, the break-up of the old 
lethargy took the form of a vague 
intellectualism ; free movement, but 
blind groping out of the mists of in- 
sular prejudice in which reaction 
against the French Revolution had 
wrapped us. Then came the second 
period from 1830 to 1845. Tract- 
arianism was primarily a religious 
movement; it was a revival of the 
Church spirit which had been dor- 
mant since the expiry of Jacobitism 
at the accession of George III. But 
it rested on a conception, however 
imperfect, of universal history; and 
it even sought a basis for belief in a 
philosophic exposition of the principle 
of authority. 

Pattison, like most of the superior 
minds then at Oxford, was not only 
attracted, but thoroughly overmastered 
by this great tide of thought. He 
worked at the Lives of the Saints, paid 
a visit to the cloisters at Littlemore, 
and was one of Newman’s closest dis- 
ciples, though he thinks it possible 
that Newman even then, with that 
curious instinct which so often marks 
the religious soul, had a scent of his 
latent rationalism. A female cousin, 
who eventually went over to Rome, 
counted for something among the in- 
fluences that drove him into “ frantic 
Puseyism.” When the great seces- 
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sion came in 1845, Pattison somehow 
held back and was saved for “a 


further development. Though he ap- 
peared to all intents and purposes as 
much of a Catholic at heart as New- 
man or any of them, it was probably 
his constitutional incapacity for heroic 
and decisive courses that made him, 
according to the Oxford legend, miss 
the omnibus. The first notion of the 
Church had expanded itself beyond the 
limits of the Anglican Communion, and 
been transformed into the wider idea 
of the Catholic Church. This in time 
underwent a further expansion. 

** Now the idea of the Catholic Church is 
only a mode of conceiving the dealings of 
divine Providence with the whole race of 
mankind. Reflection on the history and con- 
dition of humanity, taken as a whole, gradu- 
ally convinced me that this theory of the 
relation of all living beings to the Supreme 
Being was too narrow and inadequate. It 
makes an equal Providence, the Father of all, 
care only for a mere handful of species, leaving 
the rest (such is the theory) to the chances of 
eternal misery. If God interferes at ail to 
procure the happiness of mankind, it must be 
on a far more comprehensive scale than by 
providing for them a Church of which far the 
majority of them will never hear. It was on 
this line of thought, the details of which I 
need not pursue, that I passed out of the 
Catholic phase, but slowly, and in many 
years, to that highest development when all 
religions appear in their historical light as 
efforts of the human spirit to come to an 
understanding with that Unseen Power whose 
pressure it feels, but whose motives are a 
riddle. Thus Catholicism dropped off me as 
another husk which I had outgrown” (pp. 
327-8). 


So a marked epoch came to its close, 
and this was one of the many forms 
in which the great Anglican impulse 
expended itself. While Newman and 
others sank their own individuality 
in religious devotion to authority and 
tradition, Pusey turned what had been 
discussion into controversy, and from 
a theologian became a powerful eccle- 
siastical manager. Others dropped 
their religious interests, and cultivated 
cynicism and letters. The railway 
mania, the political outbursts of 1848, 
utilitarian liberalism, all in turn 
swept over the Oxford field, and 
obliterated the old sanctuaries. Patti- 
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son went his own way alone. The 
time came when he looked back upon 
religion with some of the angry con- 
tempt with which George Eliot makes 
Bardo, the blind old humanist of the 
fifteenth century, speak of his son, 
who had left learning and liberal 
pursuits, “that he might lash himself 
and howl at midnight with besotted 
friars—that he might go wandering on 
pilgrimages befitting men who knew 
no past older than the missal and the 
crucifix.” 

It is a critical moment in life when 
middle age awakens a man from the 
illusions that have been crowning the 
earlier years with inward glory. Some 
are contemptuously willing to let the 
vision and the dream pass into easy 
oblivion, while they hasten to make 
up for lost time in close pursuit of 
the main chance. Others can forgive 
anything sooner than their own ex- 
ploded ideal, and the ghost of their 
dead enthusiasm haunts them with an 
embittering presence. Pattison drops 
a good many expressions about his 
Anglo-Catholic days, that betray some- 
thing like vindictiveness—which is 
certainly not philosophical, whatever 
else it was. But his intellectual facul- 
ties were too strong to let him feed on 
the poison of a reactionary antipathy 
to a deserted faith. Puseyism, as he 
says, dropped away from him for lack 
of nutrition of the religious brain,— 
which perhaps at the best was more 
like an artificial limb than a natural 
organ in a man of Pattison’s consti- 
tution. For some five years he was 
inspired by a new and more genuine 
enthusiasm—for forming and _ influ- 
encing the minds of the young. He 
found that he was the possessor of 
what for lack of a better name he calls 
a magnetic power in dealing with the 
students, and his moral ascendency 
enabled him to make Lincoln the best 
managed college in Oxford. 

From 1848 to 1851 he describes his 
absorption in the work of the college 
as complete. It excluded all other 
thoughts. In November that incident 
occurred which he calls the catastrophe 


of his life. The headship of the college 
fell vacant, and for several weeks he 
was led to believe that this valuable 
prize was within his grasp. At first the 
invincible diffidence of his nature made 
it hard for him to realise that exalta- 
tion so splendid was possible. But the 
prospect once opened, fastened with a 
fatally violent hold upon his imagin- 
ation. The fellows of Lincoln College, 
who were the electors, were at that 
time a terribly degraded body. The 
majority of them were no more capable 
of caring for literature, knowledge, 
education, books, or learning than 
Squire Western or Commodore Trun- 
nion. One of them, says Pattison, 
had been reduced by thirty years of 
the Lincoln common-room to a torpor 
almost childish, Another was “a 
wretched crétin of the name of Gibbs, 
who was always glad to come and 
booze at the college port a week or 
two when his vote was wanted in 
support of college abuses.” The de- 
scription of a third, who still survives, 
is veiled by editorial charity behind 
significant asterisks. That Pattison 
should be popular with such a gang was 
impossible. Such an Alceste was a 
standing nuisance and reproach to the 
rustic Acastes and Clitandres of the 
Lincoln bursary. They might have 
tolerated his intellect and overlooked 
his industry, if his intellect and his 
industry had not spoiled his sociability. 
But irony and the ars tacendi are not 
favourite ingredients in the boon com- 
panion. Pattison never stayed in the 
common-room later than eight in the 
evening, and a man was no better 
than a skeleton at a feast who left 
good fellows for the sake of going 
over an essay with a pupil, instead of 
taking a hand at whist or helping 
them through another bottle. 

We need not follow the details of 
the story. Pattison has told them 
over again with a minuteness and a 
sourness that show how the shabby 
business rankled in his soul to the 
very last. It was no battle of giants, 
like the immortal Thirty Years’ War 
between Bentley and the Fellows of 














Trinity. The election at Lincoln 
College, which was a scandal in the 
university for many a long day after, 
was simply a tissue of paltry machina- 
tions, in which weakness, cunning, 
spite, and a fair spice of downright 
lying showed that a learned society, 
even of clergymen, may seethe and 
boil with the passions of the very 
refuse of humanity. Intricate and 
unclean intrigues ended, by a curious 
turn of the wheel, in the election of a 
grotesque divine, whom Pattison, with 
an energy of phrase that recalls the 
amenities of ecclesiastical controversy 
in the sixteenth century, roundly de- 
signates in so many words as a satyr, 
a ruffian, and a wild beast. The poor 
man was certainly illiterate and boor- 
ish to a degree that was a standing 
marvel to all ingenuous youths who 
came up to Lincoln College between 
1850 and 1860. His manners, bear- 
ing, and accomplishments were more 
fitted for the porter of a workhouse 
than for the head of a college. But 
he served the turn by keeping out 
Pattison’s rival, and whatever dis- 
credit he brought upon the society 
must be shared by those who, with 
Pattison at their head, brought him in 
against a better man. All this un- 
savoury story might as well have 
been left where it was. 

The reaction was incredibly severe. 
There has been nothing equal to it 
since the days of the Psalmist were 
consumed like smoke, and his heart 
was withered like grass. “ My mental 
forces,” says Pattison, “ were paralysed 
by the shock ; a blank, dumb despair 
filled me; a chronic heartache took 
possession of me, perceptible even 
through sleep. As _ consciousness 
gradually returned in the morning, 
it was only to bring with it a livelier 
sense of the cruelty of the situation 
into which I had been brought.” He 
lay in bed until ten o'clock every 
morning, to prolong the semi-oblivion 
of sleep. Work was impossible. If 
he read, it was without any object 
beyond semi-forgetfulness. He was 
teo much benumbed and stupefied to 
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calculate the future. He went through 
the forms of lecturing, but the life 
and spirit were gone. Teaching be- 
came as odious to him as it had once 
been delightful. His Satan, as he 
calls the most active of the enemies 
who had thus ruined his paradise, 
planned new operations against him, 
by trying, on the grounds of some 
neglected formality, to oust him from 
his fellowship. “Here,” cries Patti- 
son, ‘‘ was a new abyss opened beneath 
my feet! My bare livelihood, for I 
had nothing except my fellowship to 
live upon, was threatened ; it seemed 
not unlikely that I should be turned 
into the streets to starve. Visita- 
torial law, what it might contain! It 
loomed before me like an Indian 
jungle, out of which might issue 
venomous reptiles, man-eating tigers, 
for my destruction.” 

This is not the language of half- 
humorous exaggeration, but a literal 
account of a mind as much overthrown 
from its true balance, as is disclosed 
in the most morbid page of Rousseau’s 
Confessions. For months and months 
after, the burden of “ dull, insensible 
wretchedness,” “bitter heartache,” 
weighed upon him with unabated op- 
pression. More than a year after the 
catastrophe the sombre entries still 
figure in his diary :—“ Very weary 
and wretched both yesterday and 
to-day: all the savour of life is 
departed :”” —“ Very wretched all 
yesterday and to-day: dull, gloomy, 
blank; sleep itself is turned to sor- 
row.” Nearly two whole years after, 
the same clouds still blacken the sky. 
“T have nothing to which I look 
forward with any satisfaction: no 
prospects ; my life seems to have come 
to an end, my strength gone, my 
energies paralysed, and all my hopes 
dispersed.” 

It is true that frustrated ambition 
was not the only key to this fright- 
fully abject abasement. We may 
readily believe him when he says that 
the personal disappointment was a 
minor ingredient in the total of mental 
suffering that he was now undergoing. 
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His whole heart and pride had in the 
last few years been invested in the 
success of the college ; it was the thing 
on which he had set all his affections ; 
in a fortnight the foundation of his 
work was broken up ; and the wretched 
and deteriorated condition of the 
undergraduates became as poison in 
his daily cup. That may all be true 
enough. Still, whatever elements of 
a generous public spirit sharply baffled 
may have entered into this extraordi- 
nary moral breakdown, it must be 
pronounced a painfully unmanly and 
unedifying exhibition. It says a great 
deal for the Rector’s honesty and sin- 
cerity in these pages, that he should 
not have shrunk from giving so faith- 
ful and prominent an account of a 
weakness and a_ self-abandonment 
which he knew well enough that the 
world will only excuse in two cireum- 
stances. The world forgives almost any- 
thing to a man in the crisis of a sore 
spiritual wrestle for faith and vision 
and an Everlasting Yea; and almost 
anything to one prostrated by the 
shock of an irreparable personal be- 
reavement. But that anybody with 
character of common healthiness should 
founder and make shipwreck of his 
life because two or three unclean crea- 
tures had played him a trick after 
their kind, is as incredible as that a 
three-decker should go down in a 
street puddle. 

It will not do to say that lack of 
fortitude is a mark of the man of 
letters. To measure Pattison’s as- 
tounding collapse, we have a right to 
recall Johnson, Scott, Carlyle, and a 
host of smaller men, whom no vexa- 
tions, chagrins, and perversities of 
fate could daunt from fighting the 
battle out. Pattison was thirty-eight 
when he missed the headship of his 
college. Diderot was about the same 
age when the torments against which 
he had struggled for the best part of 
twenty arduous years in his gigantic 
task seemed to reach the very climax 
of distraction. ‘“ My dear master,” 
he wrote to Voltaire, in words which 
it is a refreshment under the circum- 
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stances to recall and to transcribe, 
“my dear master, I am over forty. 
I am tired out with tricks and 
shuffiings. I cry from morning till 
night for rest, rest; and scarcely 
a day passes when I am not tempted 
to go and live in obscurity and 
die in peace in the depths of my 
old country. Be useful to men! Is 
it certain that one does more than 
amuse them, and that there is much 
difference between the philosopher and 
the flute-player? They listen to one 
and the other with pleasure or with 
disdain, and they remain just what 
they were. But there is more spleen 
than sense in all this, I know—and 
back I go to the Encyclopedia.” And 
back he went—that is the great point 
—with courage unabated and indomi- 
table, labouring with sword in one 
hand and trowel in the other, until 
he had set the last stone on his 
enormous fabric. 

Several years went by before 
Pattison’s mind recovered spring and 
equilibrium, and the unstrung nerves 
were restored to energy. Fishing, the 
open air, solitude, scenery, slowly re- 
paired the moral ravages of the college 
election. The fly rod “ was precisely 
the resource of which my wounded 
nature stood in need.” About the 
middle of April, after long and anx- 
ious preparation of rods and tackle, 
with a box of books and a store of 
tobacco, he used to set out for the 
north. He fished the streams of 
Uredale and Swaledale; thence he 
pushed on to the Eden and the waters 
of the Border, to Perthshire, to Loch 
Maree, Gairloch, Skye, and the far 
north. When September came, he 
set off for rambles in Germany. He 
travelled on foot, delighting in the 
discovery of nooks and corners that 
were not mentioned in the guide- 
books. Then he would return to his 
rooms in college, and live among his 
books. To the undergraduates of that 
day he was a solemn and mysterious 
figure. He spoke to no one, saluted 


no one, and kept his eyes steadily 
fixed on infinite space. 


He dined at 























the high table, but uttered no word. 
He never played the part of host, nor 
did he ever seem to be a guest. He 
read the service in chapel when his 
turn came; his voice had a creaking 
and impassive tone, and his pace was 
too deliberate to please young men 
with a morning appetite. As he says 
here, he was a complete stranger in 
the college. ‘We looked upon him with 
the awe proper to one who was sup- 
posed to combine boundless erudition 
with an impenetrable misanthropy. 
In reading the fourth book of the 
Ethics, we regarded the description of 
the High-souled Man, with his slow 
movements, his deep tones, his de- 
liberate speech, his irony, his con- 
tempt for human things, and all the 
rest of the paraphernalia of that most 
singular personage, as the model of 
the inscrutable sage in the rooms 
under the clock. Pattison was under- 
stood to be the Megalopsuchos in the 
flesh. It would have been better for 
him if he could have realised the truth 
of the healthy maxim that nobody is 
ever either so happy or so unhappy 
as he thinks. He would have been 
wiser if he could have seen the force 
in the monition of Goethe :— 


** Willst du dir ein hiibsch Leben zimmern, 

Must ums Vergangne dich nicht bekiim- 
mern, 
Und wire dir auch was verloren, 
Musst immer thun wie neu geboren ; 
Was jeder Tag will, sollst du fragen, 
Was jeder Tag will, wird er sagen ; 
Musst dich an eignem Thun ergetzen, 
Was andre thun, das wirst du schiitzen ; 
Besonders keinen Menschen hassen, 
Und das Uebrige Gott iiberlassen.” 
(Zahme Xenien, iv.) 


Wouldst fashion for thyself a seemly life ?— 
Then fret not over what is past and gone ; 
And spite of all thou mayst have lost behind 
Yet act as of thy life were just begun : 

What each day wills, enough for thee to know, 
What each day wills, the day itself will tell ; 
Do thine own task, and be therewith content, 
What others do, that shalt thou fairly judge ; 
Be swre that thou no brother mortal hate. 
And all besides leave to the master Power.” 


. 
- 


At length “the years of defeat and 
despair,” as he calls them, came to an 
end, though “the mental and moral 
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deterioration” that belonged to them 
left heavy traces to the very close of 
his life. He took a lively interest in 
the discussions that were stirred by 
the famous University Commission, 
and contributed ideas to the subject 
of academic reform on more sides than 
one. But such matters he found de- 
sultory and unsatisfying ; he was in a 
state of famine ; his mind was suffer- 
ing, not growing; he was becoming 
brooding, melancholy, taciturn, and 
finally pessimist (pp. 306-7). Pattison 
was five-and-forty before he reached 
the conception of what became his 
final ideal, as it had been in a slightly 
different shape his first and earliest. 
He had always been a voracious 
reader. When “ the flood of the Tract- 
arian infatuation’? broke over him, 
he naturally concentrated his studies 
on the Fathers and on Church History. 
That phase, in his own term, took 
eight years out of his life. Then for 
five years more he was absorbed in 
teaching and forming the young mind. 
The catastrophe came, and for five 
or six years after that he still re- 
mained far below ‘‘the pure and un- 
selfish conception of the life of the 
true student, which dawned upon him 
afterwards, and which Goethe, it 
seems, already possessed at thirty.” 
Up to this time—the year 1857, or a 
little later—his aims and thoughts 
had been, in his own violent phrase, 
polluted and disfigured by literary 
ambition. He had felt the desire to 
be before the world as a writer, and 
had hitherto shared “the vulgar fal- 
lacy that a literary life meant a life 
devoted to the making of books.” 
“It cost me years more of extrica- 
tion of thought before I rose to the 
conception that the highest life is the art 
to live, and that both men, women, 
and books are equally essential in- 
gredients of such a life” (p. 310). 
We may notice in passing, what 
any one will see for himself, that in 
contrasting his new conception so 
triumphantly with the vulgar fallacy 
from which he had shaken himself 
free, the Rector went very near to 
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begging the question. When Carlyle, 
in the strength of his reaction against 
morbid introspective Byronism, cried 
aloud to all men in their several voca- 
tion, “ Produce, produce ; be it but the 
infinitesimallest product, produce,” he 
meant to include production as an 
element inside the art of living, and 
an indispensable part and parcel of it. 
The making of books may or may not 
belong to the art of living. It depends 
upon the faculty and gift of the in- 
dividual. It would have been more 
philosophical if, instead of ranking 
the life of study for its own sake 
above the life of composition and the 
preparation for composition, Pattison 
had been content with saying that 
some men have the impulse towards 
literary production, while in others the 
impulse is strongest for acquisition, 
and that he found out one day that 
nature had placed him in the latter 
and rarer class. It is no case of 
ethical or intellectual superiority, as 
he fondly supposed, but only diversity 
of gift. 

We must turn to the volume on 
Casaubon for a fuller interpretation of 
the oracle. “The scholar,” says the 
author, “is greater than his books. 
The result of his labours is not so 
many thousand pages in folio, but 
himself. . . . Learning is a peculiar 
compound of memory, imagination, 
scientific habit, accurate observation, 
all concentrated, through a prolonged 
period, on the analysis of the re- 
mains of literature. The result of 
this sustained mental endeavour is 
not a book, but a man. It cannot be 
embodied in print, it consists in the 
living word. True learning does not 
consist in the possession of a stock of 
facts—the merit of a dictionary—but 
in the discerning spirit, a power of 
appreciation, judicium as it was called 
in the sixteenth century—which is the 
result of the possession of a stock of 
facts.” 

The great object, then, is to bring 
the’ mind into such a condition of 
training and cultivation that it shall 
be a perfect mirror of past times, and 
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of the present, so far as the incom- 
pleteness of the present will permit, 
“in true outline and proportion.” 
Mommeen, Grote, Droysen, fall short 
of the ideal, because they drugged 
ancient history with modern politics. 
The Jesuit learning of the sixteenth 
century was sham learning, because it 
was tainted with the interested motives 
of Church patriotism. To search anti- 
quity with polemical objects in view, is 
destructive of “that equilibrium of 
the reason, the imagination, and the 
taste, that even temper of philosophi- 
cal calm, that singleness of purpose,” 
which were all required for Pattison’s 
ideal scholar. The active man has his 
uses, he sometimes, but never very 
cheerfully, admits. Those who at the 
opening of the seventeenth century, 
fought in literature, in the council- 
chamber, in the field, against the 
Church revival of their day, may be 
counted among worthies and benefac- 
tors. “But for all this, it remains 
true, that in the intellectual sphere 
grasp and mastery are incompatible 
with the exigencies of a struggle.” 
The reader will hardly retain gravity 
of feature before the self-indulgent, 
self-deceiving sophistication of ~ a 
canon, which actually excludes from 
grasp and mastery in the intellectual 
sphere, Dante, Milton, and Burke. 
Pattison repeats in his closing pages 
his lamentable refrain that the author 
of Paradise Lost should have forsaken 
poetry for more than twenty years 
“for a noisy pamphlet brawl, and the 
unworthy drudgery of Secretary to the 
Council Board” (p. 332). He had 
said the same thing in twenty places 
in his book on Milton. He transcribes 
unmoved the great poet’s account of 
his own state of mind, after the physi- 
cians had warned him that if he per- 
sisted in using his remaining eye for 
his pamphlet, he would lose that too. 
“The choice lay before me,” says 
Milton, “between dereliction of a 


supreme duty and loss of eyesight: in 
such a case I could not listen to th 
physician, not if Aisculapius himse} 
had spoken from his sanctuary. 

















could not but obey that inward moni- 
tor, I knew not what, that spake to 
me from heaven. I considered with 
myself that many had purchased less 
good with worse ill, as they who give 
their lives to reap only glory, and I 
therefore concluded to employ the 
little remaining eyesight I was to en- 
joy in doing this, the greatest service 
to the common weal it was in my 
power to render.” And so he wrote 
the Second Defence, and yet lived long 
enough, and preserved sublimity of 
imagination enough, to write the Para- 
dise Lost as well. Mr. Goldwin Smith 
goes nearer the mark than the Rector 
when he insists that “ the tension and 
elevation which Milton’s nature had 
undergone in the mighty struggle, 
together with the heroic dedication 
of his faculties to the most serious 
objects, must have had not a little to 
do both with the final choice of his 
subject and with the tone of his poem. 
‘The great Puritan epic’ could hardly 
have been written by any one but a 
militant Puritan”  (Lectwres and 
Essays, p. 324). In the last page of 
his Memoirs, Pattison taxes the poet 
with being carried away by the aims 
of “a party whose aims he idealised.” 
As if the highest fruitfulness of intel- 
lect were ever reached without this 
generous faculty of idealisation, which 
Pattison, here and always, viewed 
with such icy coldness. Napoleon used 
to say that what was most fatal to a 
general was a knack of combining ob- 
jects into pictures. A good officer, he 
said, never makes pictures; he sees 
objects, as through a field-glass, exactly 
as they are. In the art of war let us 
take Napoleon’s word for this ; but in 
“the art to live,” a man who dreads 
to idealise aims or to make pictures, 
who can think of nothing finer than 
being what Aristotle calls aiféxacros, 
or taking everything literally for what 
it is, will sooner or later find his 
faculties benumbed and his work 
narrowed to something for which no- 
body but himself will care, and for 
which he will not himself always care 
with any sincerity or depth of interest. 
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Let us take another illustration of 
the false exclusiveness of the defini- 
tion, in which Pattison erected a 


peculiar constitutional idiosyncrasy 
into a complete and final law for the 
life literary. He used to contend that 
in many respects the most admirable 
literary figure of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was the poet Gray. Gray, he 
would say, never thought that devo- 
tion to letters meant the making of 
books. He gave himself up for the 
most part to ceaseless observation and 
acquisition. By travelling, reading, 
noting, with a patient industry that 
would not allow itself to be diverted 
or perturbed, he sought and gained 
the discerning spirit and the power of 
appreciation which make not a book 
but aman. He annotated the volumes 
that he read with judgment ; he kept 
botanical calendars and thermomet- 
rical registers; he had a lively curi- 
osity all round ; and, in Gray’s own 
words, he deemed it a sufficient object 
of his studies to know, wherever he 
was, what lay within reach that was 
worth seeing—whether building, ruin, 
park, garden, prospect, picture, or 
monument—to whom it had ever be- 
longed, and what had been the charac- 
teristic and taste of different ages. 
“Turn author,” said Gray, “and 
straightway you expose yourself to pit, 
boxes, and gallery : any coxcomb in the 
world may come in and hiss if he 
pleases ; ay, and what is almost as 
bad, clap too, and you cannot hinder 
him.” 

Nobody will be inclined to quarrel 
with Gray’s way of passing his life, 
and the poet who had produced so 
exquisite a masterpiece as the Elegy 
had a fair right to spend the rest 
of his days as he pleased. But the 
temptations to confound a finnicking 
dilettantism with the “art to live” 
are so strong, that it is worth while 
to correct the Rector’s admiration for 
Gray by looking on another picture— 
one of Gray’s most famous contempo- 
raries, who in variety of interest and 
breadth of acquired knowledge was 
certainly not inferior to him, but 
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enormously his superior. Lessing 
died when he was fifty-two (1729-81) ; 
his life was two years shorter than 
Gray’s (1716-1771), and nearly twenty 
years shorter than Pattison’s (1813- 
1884). The Rector would have been 
the last man to deny that the author 
of Laokion and the Wolfenbiittel Frag- 
ments abounded in the discerning spirit 
and the power of appreciation. Yet 
Lessing was one of the most incessantly 
productive minds of his age. In art, 
in religion, in literature, in the drama, 
in the whole field of criticism, he 
launched ideas of sovereign import- 
ance, both for his own and following 
times, and in Nathan the Wise the 
truest and best mind of the eighteenth 
century found its gravest and noblest 
voice. Well might George Eliot at 
the Berlin theatre feel her heart 
swelling and the tears coming into 
her eyes, as she “listened to the 
noble words of dear Lessing, whose 
great spirit lives immortally in this 
crowning work of his” (Life,i. 364). 
Yet so far were “ grasp and mastery ” 
from being incompatible with the exi- 
gencies of a struggle, that the varied, 
supple, and splendid powers of Lessing 
were exercised from first to last in an 
atmosphere of controversy. Instead 
of delicately nursing the theo- 
retic life in the luxury of the aca- 
demic cloister, he was forced to work 
like a slave upon the most uncon- 
genial tasks for a very modest share 
of daily bread. “I only wished to 
have things like other men,” he said 
in a phrase of pathetic simplicity, at 
the end of his few short months of 
wedded happiness; “I have had but 
sorry success.” Harassed by small 
persecutions, beset by paltry debts, 
passing months in loneliness and in 
indigence, he was yet so possessed, not 
indeed by the winged demon of poetic 
creation, but by the irrepressible im- 
pulse and energy of production, that 
the power of his intellect triumphed 
over every obstacle, und made him one 
of the greatest forces in the wide 
history of European literature. Our 
whole heart goes out to a man who 
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thus, in spite alike of his own impetu- 
ous stumbles and the blind buffets of 
unrelenting fate, yet persevered to the 
last in laborious, honest, spontaneous, 
and almost artless fidelity to the use 
of his talent, and after each repulse 
only came on the more eagerly to 
“live and act and serve the future 
hours.” It was Lessing and not 
Rousseau whom Carlyle ought to have 
taken for his type of the Hero as 
Man of Letters. 

The present writer will not be sus- 
pected of the presumption of hinting 
or implying that Pattison himself was 
a dilettante, or anything like one. 
There never was a more impertinent 
blunder than when people professed 
to identify the shrewdest and most 
widely competent critic of his day 
with the Mr. Casaubon of the novel, 
and his absurd Key to all Mythologies. 
The Rector’s standard of equipment 
was the highest of our time. “ A critic’s 
education,” he said, “is not complete 
till he has in his mind a conception of 
the successive phases of thought and 
feeling from the beginning of letters. 
Though he need not read every book, 
he must have surveyed literature in 
its totality. Partial knowledge of 
literature is no knowledge” (Fort- 
nightly Review, Nov., 1877, p. 670). 
For a man to know his way about 
in the world of printed books, to find 
the key to knowledge, to learn the 
map of literature, “requires a long 
apprenticeship. This is a point few 
men can hope to reach much before 
the age of forty ” (Milton, 110). 

There was no dilettantism here. And 
one must say much more than that. 
Many of those in whom the love of 
knowledge is liveliest, omit from their 
curiosity that part of knowledge 
which is, to say the least of it, as 
interesting as all the rest-—insight, 
namely, into the motives, character, 
conduct, doctrines, fortunes of the indi- 
vidual man, It was not sowith Pattison. 
He was essentially a bookman, but of 
that high type—the only type that is 
worthy of a spark of our admiration 
—which explores through books the 
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voyages of the human reason, the 
shifting impulses of the human heart, 
the chequered fortunes of great human 
conceptions. Pattison knew that he 
is very poorly equipped for the art of 
criticism who has not trained himself 
in the observant analysis of character, 
and has not realised that the writer 
who seeks to give richness, body, and 
flavour to his work must not linger 
exclusively among texts or abstract 
ideas or general movements or lite- 
rary effects, but must tell us some- 
thing about the moral and intellectual 
configuration of those with whom he 
deals. I had transcribed, for an ex- 
ample, his account of Erasmus, but 
the article is growing long, and the 
reader may find it for himself in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (viii. 515 a). 

Though nobody was ever much less 
of a man of the world in one sense, 
yet Pattison’s mind was always in 
the world. In company he often 
looked as if he were thinking of the 
futility of dinner-party dialectics, 
where all goes too fast for truth, 
where people miss one another's 
points and their own, where nobody 
convinces or is convinced, and where 
there is much surface excitement with 
little real stimulation. That so shrewd 
a man should have seen so obvious a 
fact as all this was certain. But he 
knew that the world is the real thing, 
that the proper study of mankind is 
man, and that if books must be 
counted more instructive and nourish- 
ing than affairs, as he thought them 
to be, it is still only because they are 
the most complete record of what is 
permanent, elevated, and eternal in 
the mind and act of man. Study with 
him did not mean the compilation of 
careful abstracts of books, nor did it 
even mean the historic filiation of 
thoughts and beliefs. It was the 
building up before the mind’s eye of 
definite conceptions as to what manner 
of men had been bred by the diver- 
sified agencies of human history, and 
how given thoughts had shaped the 
progress of the race. This is what, 
among other things, led him to spend 
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so much time (p. 116) on the circle of 
Pope and Addison and Swift. 

We have let fall a phrase about 
the progress of the race, but it hardly 
had a place in Pattison’s own vocabu- 
lary. ‘“ While the advances,” he said. 
“made by objective science and its in- 
dustrial applications are palpable and 
undeniable everywhere around us, it is 
a matter of doubt and dispute if our 
social and moral advance towards hap- 
piness and virtue has been great or 
any.” The selfishness of mankind 
might seem to be a constant quantity, 
neither much abated nor much in- 
creased since history began. Italy 
and France are in most material 
points not more civilised than they 
were in the second century of our era. 
The reign of law and justice bas ne 
doubt extended into the reign of 
hyperborean ice and over Sarmatian 
plains: but then Spain has relapsed 
into a double barbarism by engrafting 
Catholic superstition upon Iberian 
ferocity. If we look Eastward, we 
see a horde of barbarians in occupa- 
tion of the garden of the Old World, 
not as settlers, but as destroyers 
(Age of Reason, in Fortnightly Review, 
March, 1877, 357-61). 

The same prepossessions led him to 
think that all the true things had 
been said, and one could do no better 
than hunt them up again for new 
uses. Our business was, like Old 
Mortality, to clear out and cut afresh 
inscriptions that had been made il- 
legible by time and storm. At least 
this delivered him from the senseless 
vanity of originality and personal 
appropriation. We feel sure that if 
he found that a thought which he 
had believed to be new had been ex- 
pressed in literature before, he would 
have been pleased and not mortified. 
No reflection of his own could give 
him half as much satisfaction as an apt 
citation from some one else. He once 
complained of the writer of the article 
on Comte in the Encyclopedia for 
speaking with too much deference as 
to Comte’s personality. “That over- 
weening French vanity and egotism 
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not only overshadows great gifts, but 
impoverishes the character which 
nourished such a sentiment. It is not 
one of the weaknesses which we over- 
look in great men, and which are to 
go for nothing.” Of overweening egot- 
ism, Pattison himself at any rate had 
none. This was partly due to his theory 
of history, and partly, too, no doubt, 
to his inborn discouragement of spirit. 
He always professed to be greatly 
relieved when an editor assured him 
that his work was of the quality that 
might have been expected from him. 
“ Having lived to be sixty-three,” he 
wrote on one of these occasions, “ with- 
out finding out why the public em- 
brace or reject what is written for 
their benefit, I presume I shall now 
never make the discovery.” And this 
was perfectly sincere. 

The first draft of his Life of Milton 
was found to exceed the utmost limits 
ot what was possible by some thirty 
or forty pages. Without a single 


movement of importunity or com- 
plaint he cut off the excess, though 


it amounted to a considerable fraction 
of what he had done. “ In any case,” 
he said, “it is all on Milton; there 
is no digression on public affairs, and 
much which might have gone in with 
advantage to the completeness of the 
story, has been entirely passed over, 
e.g., history of his posthumous fame, 
Bentley’s emendations, et cetera.” It 
almost seemed as if he had a private 
satisfaction in a literary mishap of 
this kind: it was an unexpected cor- 
roboration of his standing conclusion 
that this is the most stupid and per- 
verse of all possible worlds. 

“My one scheme,” he wrote to a 
friend in 1877, “that of a history of 
the eighteenth century, having been 
forestalled by Leslie Stephen, and the 
collections of years having been 
rendered useless, I am entirely out of 
gear, and cannot settle to anything.” 
His correspondent urged the Rector to 
consider and re-consider. It would 
be one of the most deplorable mis- 
fortunes in literature if he were thus 
to waste the mature fruit of the study 
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of a lifetime. It was as unreasonable 
as if Raphael or Titian had refused to 
paint a Madonna, simply because 
other people had painted Madonnas 
before them. Some subjects, no doubt, 
were treated once for all; if Southey 
had written his history of the 
Peninsular war after Napier, he would 
have done a silly thing, and his book 
would have been damned unread. 
But what reason was there why we 
should not have huif a dozen books on 
English thought in the eighteenth 
century? Would not Grote have in- 
flicted a heavy loss upon us, if he had 
been frightened out of his plan by 
Thirlwall? And so forth, and so 
forth. But all such importunities 
were of no avail. “I have pondered 
over your letter,” Pattison replied, 
“but without being able to arrive at 
any resolution of any kind.” Of course 
one knew that in effect temperament 
had already cast the resolution for him 
in letters of iron before our eyes. 

We are not aware whether any 
considerable work has been left behind. 
His first great scheme, as he tells us 
here (p. 319), was a history of learning 
from the Renaissance. Then he con- 
tracted his views to a history of the 
French school of Philology, beginning 
with Budeus and the Delphin classics. 
Finally, his ambition was narrowed to 
fragments. The book on Jsaac 
Casaubon, published ten years ago, is 
a definite and valuable literary product. 
But the great work would have been 
the vindication of Scaliger, for which he 
had been getting materials together 
for thirty years. Many portions, he 
says, were already written out in their 
definitive form, and twelve months 
would have completed it. Alas, a man 
should not go on trusting until his 
seventieth year that there is still 
plenty of daylight. He contributed five 
biographies to the new edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. The articles, 
on Bentley, Erasmus, Grotius, More, 
and Macaulay are from his pen. They 
are all terse, luminous, and finished, 
and the only complaint that one 
can make against them is that our 
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instructor parts company from us 
too soon. It is a stroke of literary 
humour after Pattison’s own heart 
that Bentley, the mightiest of English 
scholars, should fill no more space 
in the Encyclopedic pantheon than 
Alford, who was hardly even the 
mightiest of English deans. But the 
fault was more probably with the 
rector’s parsimony of words than with 
the editor. In 1877 he delivered a 
lecture, afterwards reprinted in one of 
the reviews, on Books and Critics. It 
is not without the usual piquancy 
and the usual cynicism, but he had 
nothing particular to say, except to 
tell his audience that a small house is 
no excuse for absence of books, inas- 
much as a set of shelves, thirteen feet 
by ten, and six inches deep, will 
accommodate nearly a thousand 
octavos; and to hint that a man 


making a thousand a year, who spends 
less than a pound a week on books, 
ought to be ashamed of himself. 
There are some other fugitive pieces 
scattered in the periodicals of the day. 


In 1871 and 1872 he published editions 
of the Lssay on Man and The Satires 
and Epistles of Pope. Ten years before 
that he had been at last elected to 
the headship of his college, but the 
old enthusiasm for influencing young 
minds was dead. We have spoken of 
the Rector’s timidity and impotence 
in practical things. Yet it is fair to 
remember the persevering courage 
with which he pleaded one unpopular 
cause. As Mr. Morison said not long 
ago in these pages, his writings on 
university organisation, the most im- 
portant of which appeared in 1868, 
are a noble monument of patient zeal 
in the cause for which he cared most. 
“ Pattison never lost heart, never 
ceased holding up his ideal of what a 
university should be, viz., a metro- 
polis of learning in which would be 
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collected and grouped into their various 
faculties the best scholars and savants 
the country could produce, all work- 
ing with generous emulation to in- 
crease the merit and renown of their 
chairs. If England ever does obtain 
such a university, it will be in no 
small measure to Pattison that she 
will owe it.” 

Yet when the record is completed, 
it falls short of what might have been 
expected from one with so many 
natural endowments, such unrivalled 
opportunities, such undoubted sincerity 
of interest. Pattison had none of 
what so much delighted Carlyle in 
Ram- Dass, the Hindoo man-god. 
When asked what he meant to do for 
the sins of men, Ram-Dass at once 
made answer that he had fire enough 
in his belly to burn up ail the sins of 
the world. Of this abdominal flame 
Pattison had not a spark. Nor had 
he that awful sense which no human- 
ism could extinguish in Milton, of 
service as “ever in the great Task- 
master’s eye.” Nor had he, finally, 
that civil and secular enthusiasm which 
made men like Bentham and Mill into 
great workers and benefactors of their 
kind. Pattison was of the mind of 
Fra Paolo in a letter to Casaubon. 
“ As long as there are men there will 
be fanaticism. The wisest man has 
warned us not to expect the world 
ever to improve so much that the 
better part of mankind will be the 
majority. No wise man ever under- 
takes to correct the disorders of the 
public estate. He who cannot endure 
the madness of the public, but goeth 
about to think he can cure it, is him- 
self no less mad than the rest. So 
sing to yourself and the muses.”’ The 
muses never yet inspired with their 
highest tunes, whether in prose or 
verse, men of this degree of unfaith. 


Joun Morey. 





THE ASTROLOGY OF SHAKSPERE. 


AmonG Englishmen who were versed 

in astrology we find the names of 

Roger Bacon, Lord Bacon, Usher, Dr. 

Dee, Lilly, Milton, Dryden, Bishop 

Hall, Sir Matthew Hale, Sir Elias 

Ashmole, and Sir Richard Steele, 

besides many others who rank high 

in literature or science. The cele- 
brated Jerome Cardan, who was sent 
for in 1552 by the Archbishop of St. 

Andrews, whom he cured of a dan- 

gerous disease, was engaged when 

passing through London to calculate 
the nativity of Edward VI. Queen 

Elizabeth adhered firmly to her belief 

in astrology. The celebrated Dr. Dee, 

of Mortlake, fixed the date of her 
coronation from figures drawn up at 
the request of Dudley. The astrologer 
acquired the confidence of the queen. 
She made him Chancellor of St. Paul’s, 
and he was engaged by her in drawing 
up reports concerning her new domi- 
nions, the rolls containing them being 
now in the Cottonian Library. He 
also wrote a treatise on the reforma- 
tion of the calendar. He failed in his 
prediction regarding Elizabeth’s death, 
which, according to him, was to take 
place at Whitehall, but it actually 
occurred at Richmond. The celebrated 

Nostradamus in Mary’s reign pub- 

lished the following among several 

important predictions— 

“ Le sang du juste a Londres fera faute, 
Bruslez par feu, de vingt et trois les six, 
La dame antique cherra de place haute 
De meme secte plusieurs seront occis.” 

This, it is said, referred to the great 

fire of London and the destruction of 

St. Paul’s. Lilly’ also predicted the 

terrible calamity, as well as the great 

plague, the figures of which ure con- 
tained in the Monarchy or no Monarchy, 
published in 1651. Concerning these 
predictions Lilly gave evidence before 
a committee of the House of Commons 
in October, 1666. 


1 Born 1602. 


On the popular mind the influence 
exercised by the constant practice of 
prediction was very great. The astro- 
loger, patronised by the court, and 
recognised as a regular professor at 
the universities, became, in the six- 
teenth century, a common figure at 
the country fairs and popular gather- 
ings, where for a small fee, he was 
prepared to cast a nativity, or raise up 
the foul fiend himself by the exercise 
of his black art. The references in 
Shakspere to the skill and practice of 
the alchemist and astrologer are fre- 
quent and well drawn. In Troilus 
and Cressida, Thersites says of Dio- 
med— 

‘* When he performs astronomers foretell it.” 
(v. 1, 98). 
In Cymbeline, Imogen says— 


** © learn’d indeed were that astronomer 
That knew the stars as I his characters ; 
He’ld lay the future open.” (iii. 2, 27). 


In Lear, Edgar asks of Edmund— 


‘* How long have you been a sectary astron- 
omical ?” (i. 2, 164.) 

The most cursory reader must be 
struck with Shakspere’s numerous re- 
ferences to astrology, and a close 
examination will reveal his intimate 
acquaintance with the general prin- 
ciples of the science. The astrologer’s 
skill is well drawn in Sonnet xiv.— 


‘“* Methinks I have astronomy, 
But not to tell of good or evil luck, 
Of plagues, of dearths, or seasons’ quality 
Nor can I fortune to brief minutes tell, 
Pointing to each his thunder, rain and wind, 
Or say with princes if it shall go well, 
By oft predict that I in heaven find.” 


Of the custom of casting figures from 
the appearance of the heavens at the 
time of birth we have several allu- 
sions. In As You Like Jt, Rosalind 
says to Jaques— 


‘*Be out of love with your nativity, and 
almost chide God for making that countenance 
you are.” (iv. 1, 35.) 
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In 1 Henry IV., the self-importance 
of Glendower asserts itself in the 
words— 
“ At my og | 

The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 

Of burning cressets ; and at my birth 

The frame and huge foundation of the earth 

Shaked like a coward.” (iii. 1, 13.) 


Richard III. says of the murdered 
princes— 


“ At their births good stars were opposite.” 
(iv. 4, 215.) 


The enraged Margaret, in a spirit of 
fierce fatalism, cries to Gloucester— 


«* Thou that wast sealed in thy nativity, 
The slave of nature and the son of hell!” 
(i, 3, 229). 
New theories in astronomy marked 
the age of Shakspere. The Ptolemaic 
system placed the earth as the centre 
of the mundane universe, with the 
orbs of the seven planets revolving 
round it at different distances. Beyond 
these, as an eighth sphere, was the 
firmament, supposed to turn diurnally 
from east to west, carrying with it 
the seven planets and all the fixed 
stars. To account for the precession 
of the equinoxes, a ninth, the crystal- 
line sphere, was added beyond that of 
the fixed stars. A tenth, the primum 
mobile, or first moved, was ultimately 
added, inclosing all these. The com- 
pletion of the Ptolemaic system was 
made by Alphonso the Tenth of Cas- 
tile, in the thirteenth century. In 
1543, Copernicus published his cele- 
brated work on the revolution of the 
heavenly bodies. His views soon en- 
gaged the attention of other astro- 
nomers, and received strong confirm- 
ation by the theories of Galileo, 
extending from 1610 to 1616. Tycho 
Brahe, while adopting some of the 
views of Copernicus, did not quite 
shake off his belief in the Ptolemaic 
creed, but his elaborate astronomical 
observations were utilised by his 
friend Kepler, who, in 1609, published 
his demonstration of the laws which 
govern the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. Galileo, who was born in 


1564, the same year as Shakspere, 
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constructed his telescope in 1609. 
In the year 1610, the first telescope 
in London was constructed. Many 
causes prevented the spread of the 
new discoveries of these scientific pio- 
neers. Publication was slow and 
translators few. The condemnation 
the new theories received from the 
disciples of the old faith and the 
orthodox ecclesiastics of the day ren- 
dered their acceptance a matter of 
difficulty and danger. The story of 
Galileo’s public recantation is well 
known, while he muttered to himself, 
“E pur si muove.” Milton, though 
strongly interested in the work of 
Galileo, and thoroughly conversant 
with the theories of Copernicus, seems 
not to have finally accepted them till 
towards the close of the Paradise Lost 
(Book viii.). We have no evidence 
from the plays of Shakspere that he 
favoured the acceptance of the new 
faith. Rejected as they were by 
Bacon, who says of their author, “ He 
is a man who thinks nothing of intro- 
ducing fictions of any kind into nature, 
provided his calculations turn out 
well,” it is highly probable Shakspere 
left the rival dogmas of science, as he 
did those of religion, to fight their 
own battles. In 1583, Giordano Bruno 
visited Oxford with the purpose of 
establishing the Copernican system, 
and successfully refuted the learned 
advocates of the old creed. But the 
belief in the revolution of the sun 
round the earth still remained. Shak- 
spere’s astronomy is distinctly Ptole- 
maic. In Twelfth Night, published in 
1601, nearly twenty years after Bruno’s 
visit, the Clown says to Viola— 


** Foolery, sir, does walk about the orb like 
the sun ; it shines everywhere.” (iii. 1, 44.) 


Shakspere arrived in London in the 
year 1586. The national mind at this 
period was raised to the highest pitch 
of martial enthusiasm against the 
designs of Philip, and showed itself 
with practical results, in the total 
defeat of the Spanish Armada 

The mundane astrology of Ptolemy 
placed England under the rule of Mars 
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in Aries, hence the force of the words 
of John of Gaunt— 


** This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 
This earth of majesty, this — of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi- 

This fortress built by nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war.” 
(ii. 1, 40.) 


The old idea of Anaximenes, that 
the heavens were a crystal vault 
formed of layers of glassy strata, 
moving from east to west, having the 
stars fixed but the planets free, was 
no doubt present to the mind of Shak- 
spere, when Lorenzo utters to Jessica 
those lines of lyric beauty in which 
he says— 

“* Look how the floor of heaven is thick inlaid 


with patines of bright gold.’ 
(Mer. Ven, Vv. 1). 


Belarius says to Cymbeline of his 
sons— 


‘They are worthy to inlay heaven with stars.” 
(v. 5, 351.) 


Lear, in the last scene, cries over 
the body of Cordelia— 
‘* Had I your tongues and eyes, I’ld use them 
so that heaven’s vault should crack.” ? 
(v. 3, 257.) 


The Pythagorean idea, that the motion 
of the planets was attended with waves 
of sound, causing various harmonic 
effects, was accepted down to the seven- 
teenth century. Shakspere makes fre- 
quent reference to this notion, par- 
ticularly in the passage of the Merchant 
of Venice already referred to— 


‘¢There’s not the smallest orb which thou 
behold’st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim.” 


In Twefth Night Olivia declares to 
Viola— 


“ But, would you undertake another suit ; 
I had rather you to solicit that 
Than music from the spheres.” (iii. 1, 119.) 


Cleopatra says of Antony— 


‘* His voice was propertied as all the tuned 
spheres.” (v. 2, 84.) 


1 Also Cymbeline v. 5, 120. 
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In As You Like Jt, the Duke says of 
Jaques— 
‘* Tf he, compact of jars, grow musical, 
We shall have shortly discord in the 
spheres.” 
Pericles, on “the great sea of joys 
rushing upon him”’ over the recovery 


of the long-lost Marina, declares he 
hears a heavenly strain— 


* Per. But hark, what music? . 
Hel. My lord, I hear none. 
Per. None! The music of the spheres ! 
List, Marina. 


Lys. It = Jay good to cross him ; give him 


Per. Rarest sounds! Do you not hear? 


Lys. My lord, I hear. 
Per. Most heavenly music ! 
It nips me unto listening, and thick slumber 
Hangs upon mine eyes. Let me rest” 
(v. 1, 228). 


In The Inconstant of Farquhar, 
young Mirabel exclaims at the re- 
covery of the counterfeiting Oriana— 

‘Tune all, ye spheres, your instruments of 
joy, and carry round your spacious orbs the 
happy sound of Oriana’s health ; her soul, 
whose harmony was next to yours, is now in 
tune again.” (iv. 3.) 

Tennyson, in the Ode to Memory, 
writes— 

* Sure she was nigher to heaven’ 8 spheres, 


Listening the lordly music flowing from 
The illimitable years. 


And again, in The Palace of Art— 


“* A star that with the choral starry dance 
join’d not "—— 

Rossetti, in Zhe Blessed Damozel, 
has— 

“ Her voice was like the voice the stars 

Had when they sang together.” 

It was a general belief in ancient 
times, that important events concerning 
the fate of nations were foreshadowed 
by celestial phenomena. Josephus 
chronicles the appearance of a comet 
in the form of a sword, which hung 
over Jerusalem the year before its de- 
struction. Grotius says, that—‘ Comets 
and fiery swords and such like signs 
are wont to be forerunners of great 
changes in the world.” Cardan, speak- 
ing of. the influence of comets, says— 
“They operate effects like those of 
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Mars and Mercury, exciting wars, 
heated and turbulent dispositions in 
the atmosphere and in the constitu- 
tion of man with all their evil con- 
sequences.” In the historical plays 


Shakspere makes elaborate use of 
this astrological idea.. At the last 
rites of England’s warrior king, Henry 
V., the Duke of Bedford cries to the 
heavens :— 


** Comets, importing change of times and 
states, 


Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky, 
And with them scourge the bad revolting 


stars 
That have consented unto Henry’s death!” 
(1 Hen. VI. i. 2). 
Calpurnia, in her anxiety over 
Cesar, warns him with an account of 
recent portents :— 


“ Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds, 
In ranks and squadrons and right form of 


war, 

Which drizzled blood upon the capitol. .. . 

When beggars die, there are no comets seen ; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the 

death of princes. ” (ii. 2, 19.) 

Ptolemy says in his Centiloguy,—* If 
comets, whose distance is eleven signs 
behind the sun, appear in angles, 
one of the princes or chief men of the 
kingdom will die. If comets be in 
motion from the west towards the 
east, a foreign foe will invade the 
country ; if not in motion the foe will 
be provincial or domestic.” 

In Hamlet, Horatio utters fore- 
bodings of dangers to the kingdom by 
a comparison to the appearance of the 
heavens before Cesar’s death— 

* Stars with trains of fire and dews of blood, 

Disasters in the sun, and the moist star, 

Upon whose influence Neptune’s empire 


Was sick almost to domesday with eclipse.” 

(i. 1, 117). 

Pandulf stirs up the depressed 

spirits and flagging zeal of Lewis the 
Dauphin with the words— 


* No natural exhalation in the sky, 
No scope of nature, no distemper’d day, 
No common wind, no customed event ; 
But they will pluck away his natural cause 
And call them meteors, prodigies and signs, 
Abortives, presages and tongues of heaven, 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John.” 


(ili, 4, 158.) 
No. 306.—vot. tt. 
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In Troilus and Cressida, Ulysses, in 
diagnosing “ the fever whereof all our 
power is sick,” says to the assembled 
princes— 

**But when the planets 

In evil mixture to disorder wander, 

What plagues and what portents! what 
mutiny ! 

What raging of the sea! shaking of earth ! 

Commotion in the winds ! frights, changes, 
horrors, 

Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 

The unity and married calm of states, 

Quite from their fixure.” (i. 3, 94.) 


The fall of Richard II. is noted by 
the Welsh captain to Salisbury in the 
ominous words— 

“ The bay-trees in our count 


And meteors fright the fix 
The 


are all wither’d, 
stars of heaven ; 
pale-faced moon looks bloody on the 


earth, 
And .lean-look’d prophets whisper fearful 
change.”’ (ii. 4, 8.) 
Edward of York’s future sovereignty 
is presaged by a phenomenon at the 
battle of Mortimer’s Cross— 


“* Edw. «Dazzle mine eyes, or do I see three 


suns 
Rich. Three glorious suns, each one a per- 
fect sun ; 
Not separated with the racking clouds, 
But sever’d in a pale, clear-shining sky. .. . 
In this the heaven figures some event.” 
(3 Hen. VI. ii. 1, 25). 
A similar phenomenon forebodes 
evil to King John— 


**« My bal, they say five moons were seen to- 


nig 
Four fixed, and the fifth did whirl about 
The other four in wondrous motion.” 

(iv. 2, 182). 


The subject of eclipses has largely 
engaged the attention of astrologers. — 
Ptolemy treats of them in the Second 
Book of the Tetrabiblos. Cardan wrote 
a number of aphorisms respecting 
them, which have been accepted by 
recent writers. In King Lear Shak- 
spere gives a complete epitome of the 
astrological doctrines on eclipses :— 


‘These late eclipses in the sun and moon 
portend no good to us. Though the wisdom 
of nature can reason it thus and thus, yet 
nature finds itself scourged by the sequent 
effects : love cools, friendship falls off, brothers 
divide ; in cities, mutinies ; in countries, dis- 
cord; in palaces, treason; and the bond 
cracked 'twixt son and father.” (i. 2, 112.) 

H H 
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Othello, in the agony of soul over 
the catastrophe he had wrought, ex- 
claims— 

** O heavy hour ! 
Methinks it should be now a huge eclipse 
Of sun and muon, and that the affrighted globe 
Should yawn at alteration.” (v. 2, 97.) 

When fortune is forsaking Antony 
he betrays his fears to Cleopatra, 
while upbraiding her, in the words— 

‘* Alack, our terrene moon 
Is now eclipsed ; and it portends alone 
The fall of Antony.” (iii. 13, 154.) 

Eclipses of the moon, while less for- 
midable than those of the sun, will, 
under certain aspects, cause a down- 
fall or bring heavy affliction to an in- 
dividual, though the effects of eclipses 
are general rather than particular. 

The attention of mankind in the 
early. history of the world naturally 
directed itself to the science of meteor- 
ology. The ablest of ancient philoso- 
phers advocated the doctrine of atmo- 
spheric astrology. The general princi- 
ple observed was the position of the 
sun towards the planets. It caused 
the weather to be of the nature of the 
planet it was in conjunction with, or 
zodiacal parallel to, at that particular 
period of time. After a conjunction 
the next powerful influence on the 
weather was considered to be the 
period when the sun was in an opposi- 
tion aspect to an evil planet. 

Shakspere makes peculiar use of this 
astrological idea by causing the aspect 
of the heavens to be in harmony with 
the mental condition or fortunes of his 
characters. 

Ptolemy says—“If the sun be 
pale or lurid, and rise or set encum- 
bered with clouds, or surrounded by 
halos, he indicates storms or winds 
coming from the quarter of his ap- 
parent situation.” 

In Richard II. Salisbury appropri- 
ately moralises on the fate of the un- 
fortunate King— 

“ Thy sun sets weeping in the lowly west, 


Witnessing storms to come, woe and unrest.” 
(ii. 4, 21.) 


Ptolemy further observes—* If the 
sun have a wavering or fiery orb, or 
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seem to emit or attract red rays, or if 
he be accompanied in any one part of 
the clouds called parhelia, or by other 
reddish clouds of extended figure in 
the form of long rays, he then por- 
tends violent winds, chiefly liable to 
arise from those parts in which the 
said phenomena may have shown 
themselves.” Shakspere was not less 
keenly observant of the face of nature 
than the ancient philosopher. We 
have a striking illustration of this in 
the dialogue in 1 Henry IV, at the 
camp near Shrewsbury— 


‘* King. How bloodily the sun begins to 


r 

Above yon a hill! the day looks pale 
At his distemperature. 

Prince The southern wind 
Doth play the trumpet to his purposes, 
And by his hollow whistling in the leaves 
Foretells a tempest and a blustering day. 

King. Then with the losers let it sym- 


pathise, 

For nothing can seem foul to those - nig 3 
v. 1, 1). 

The unfounded jealousy and cruel 
resentment in the heart of Leontes 
drives a hurricane across the moral 
order of the world. Hermione is 
banished, Mamillius brought to an un- 
timely end, and the infant Perdita 
abandoned on a wild sea coast. With 
the last cruel outrage comes a tempest. 

“The skies look grimly, 
And threaten present blusters. In my con- 


science 
The heavens, with that we have in hand, are 


angry - 
And frown upon’s.” ( Winter’s Tale, iii. 3.) 
The wronged Hermione fortifies her- 
self with the thought— 


“*There’s some ill planet reigns ; 

I must be patient till the heavens look 
With an aspect more favourable.” (ii. 1, 106 ) 

Exeter, in puzzled consternation 
over the death of Henry V., expresses 
himself — 
** Shall we curse the planets of mishap 

That plotted thus our glory’s overthrow.” 

Bedford, in invocation, says— 


‘¢ Prosper this realm, keep it from civil broils, 
Combat with adverse planets in the heaven.” 
(1 Hen. VJ. i. 1.) 


Shakspere makes frequent references 
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to the influence of the moon. In 

Richard III. the broken-hearted 

Elizabeth says— 

‘* All springs reduce their currents to mine 
eyes, 

That I, being govern’d by the watery moon, 

May send forth plenteous tears to drown the 
world.” (ii. 2, 67.) 

The moon is a feminine planet, and 
denotes queens and ladies of rank. 
The application of the astrological 
principle adds to the force and beauty 
of the passage. In Midsummer Night's 
Dream Titania says— 

“The moon methinks looks with a watery 
eye.” (iii. 1,203.) 

When the moon appears dark or pale 

and thick, storms and rain generally 

follow. In act ii. sc. 1, 3, Titania, 

upbraiding Oberon, says— 

“ Therefore the moon, the governess of floods, 

Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 

That rheumatic diseases do abound.” 

The evil aspects of the moon are 
held to be productive of rheumatism, 
among other diseases, such as those 
of the eye, dropsy, &c. Generally 
speaking, complications of disease, 
more or less of a rheumatic nature, 
may be precipitated in astrology by 
an adverse influence of the moon. 

The atmospheric characteristics of 
the sign Cancer are serenity and 
warmth, the northern and southern 
parts are fiery and scorching. Shak- 
spere makes reference to this in 7'roilus 
and Cressida— 

” Nee coals to yarwry when he burns, 

n nin rion.” 
re (ii. 3, 206.) 
Perhaps a stone to the cairn of 

theories already existing on The 
T'empest, may be added by noting, that 
the character and genius of Prospero 
would be incomplete without allowing 
his claims to astrological skill. He 
strikes the key-note to his whole 
action in his first appearance in the 
play, with the words spoken to 
Miranda— 

«* By my prescience 
I find my zenith doth depend upon 
A most auspicious star, whose influence 
If now I court not but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop.” (i. 2, 180.) 
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So long the sport of adverse influ- 
ences, he patiently awaits the time 
when “by accident most strange, 
bountiful fortune” gives the oppor- 
tunity of exercising his magic spells. 
This he seizes at the right moment in 
consequence of his knowledge of the 
favourable aspect of the heavens. 

Shakspere is constant in his refer- 
ence to general planetary influence in 
mundane affairs. Brutus, in urging 
on Cassius the necessity of vigorous 
action, says— 

** There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 

fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 

(J. C., iv. 3, 218.) 

Lear affirms his renunciation of 
Cordelia with the words— 

** By all the operation of the orbs 
From whom we do exist, and cease to be.” 
(i. 1, 113. 

Kent attempts to account for the 
gulf which separated Cordelia from 
her “dog-hearted” sisters, thus— 

** Tt is the stars, 
The stars above us, govern our conditions ; 
Else one self mate and mate could not beget 
Such different issues.” (iv. 3, 35.) 

Planetary influence on the minds 
and dispositions of individuals has 
been aptly made use of by Shakspere. 
The evil aspects of Mercury incite 
to theft, lying, and deceit. Hence, 
Mercury was the god of thieves. In 
Winter's Tale the soliloquy of the rogue 
Autolycus is very appropriate— 

‘* My traffic is sheets ; when the kite builds, 
look to lesser linen. My father named me 
Autolycus; who, being, as I am, littered under 
Mercury, was likewise a snapper-up of uncon- 
sidered trifles.” (iv. 3, 23.) 

“In Twelfth Night the Clown is not 

so generous in his wish to Malvolio 

as to Viola— 

** Now Mercury endue thee with leasing, for 
thou speakest well of fools.” (i. 5, 105.) 

Thersites, in loosing his venomous 
tongue at Ajax and Achilles, thus 
apostrophises— 

** Mercury, lose all the serpentine craft of 
thy caduceus, if ye take not that little little 
less than little wit from them that they 
have!” (7'roil, and Cres., ii. 3, 13). 
H H 2 
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Persons born under Mars are bold, 
confident, fond of war, and given to 
self-praise and boasting. 

In All’s Well that Ends Well Helena 
playfully banters Parolles in claiming 
to be born under Mars— 


** Hel. Monsieur Parolles, you were born 

under a charitable star. 

Par. Under Mars, I. 

Hel. I especially think under Mars. . . . 

Par. When he was predominant. 

Hel. When he was retrograde, I think 

rather... . 
. . . You go so much backward when you 
ght.” (i. 1, 201.) 

Congreve probably made use of 
these lines, for we find a remarkable 
parallel passage in Love for Love. The 
inimitable old doting stargazer, Fore- 
sight, says— 

“It is impossible that anything should be as 
I would have it; for I was born, Sir, when 
the crab was ascending ; and all my affairs go 
backward.” (ii. 1.) 

The old idea, that those born under 
Mars had the bodily organs fully 
developed at the expense of the 
mental facultieswas no doubt pre- 
sent to the mind of Shakspere when 
he makes Thersites, in bitter vitupera- 
tion, call Ajax “Mars his idiot.” 
(Troil. and Cres. ii. 1, 58). 

Saturn, in nativities, is called the 
Greater Infortune, and denotes per- 
sons of a cold, dry nature, liable to 
envy and deceit. Hence, in Much 
Ado About Nothing, the appropriate- 
ness of Don John’s reply to Conrad’s 
exhortation— 

“ T wonder that thou, being as thou sayest 
thou art, born under Saturn, goest about to 
appl a moral medicine to a mortifying mis- 
chief.” (i. 3, 11.) 

According to Ptolemy, Saturn 
*fregulates the final old age, as 
agreeing with his chillness. He ob- 
structs the mental movements, the 
appetites and enjoyments, rendering 
them imbecile and dull, in conformity 
with the dulness of his own motion.” 
Hence Prince Henry’s witticism, on 
discovering Falstaff cuddling Doll 
Tearsheet— 


‘* Saturn and Venus this year in conjunction !” 
(2 H. IV. ii. 4, 286). 


In Lear, Edmund says: “ My father 
compounded with my mother under 
the Dragon’s Tail, and my nativity was 
under Ursa Major.” (i. 2, 128.) 

The Dragon’s Tail is generally con- 
sidered to resemble Saturn in his 
evil aspects. It always implies de- 
ceit and fraud, and was held by the 
Persian and Arabian astrologers 
particularly “evil, noxious, and 
hateful in influence.” 

The reference to Ursa Major must 
be taken in a figurative sense, for 
neither ancient nor modern astrology 
allows an influence to any of the stars 
in Ursa Major. It is impossible to 
be born under a constellation, particu- 
larly this, which covers a large portion 
of the heavens at the North Pole. 
One is said to be born under one star 
or planet, but never under a cluster. 

From the earliest times the subject 
of climacterical years has engaged the 
attention of philosophers and physi- 
cians, and fathers and doctors of the 
Church. Robert Record,! the mathe- 
matician and physician to Edward VI. 
and Queen Mary, says on _ this 
subject— 

“Though there be seven ages 
reckoned, yet there be four principal, 
and the other three be comprehended 
under these four. Childhood endureth 
from the hour of birth till the end of 
fourteen years of age, and is of com- 
plexion hot and moist: at the end of 
fourteen years beginneth youth, and 
lasteth till the twenty-fifth year, and 
this age of all others is most tem- 
perate: from twenty-five until thirty- 
five years is the flourishing of manhood, 
but yet that manhood lasteth (though 
not in full freshness) until fifty years 
of age, and this age is of complexion 
hot and dry: from fifty years forward 
is the time of age peculiarly called 
age, in which time man’s nature is 
cold and dry.” 

There is a very marked analogy 
between Shakspere’s well-known lines, 
“All the world’s a stage,’”’ &e, (As 
You Like It, act ii. se. 7), and 
~ 1 Died in King’s Bench Prison, 1558, where 
he was confined for debt. 
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Ptolemy’s periodical division of time, 
which he considered was analogous to 
the arrangement of the planetary orbs. 

“ The first age of infancy, enduring 
for four years, agreeing in number 
with the quadrennial period of the 
moon, is therefore adapted to her. 
After this the age continues for ten 
years, accommodating itself to the 
sphere of Mercury ; the mental facul- 
ties develop themselves during this 
period.” Venus corresponds with 
the third age, lasting through eight 
years, signifying “an unrestrained 
impetuosity and precipitancy in love 
affairs.” The sun influences the fourth 
age, lasting nineteen years, corres- 
ponding to his cycle, signifying the 
development of manhood. Mars pre- 
vails over the next fifteen years, man- 
hood’s prime, agreeing with his period, 
“inducing greater austerity of life, 
together with vexation, care, and 
trouble.” Jupiter influences the next 
twelve years, mature age, according 
to his number. He signifies rest from 
labour, a greater gravity and wisdom 
in life’s affairs, and favours claims to 
worldly honours and dignities. Saturn, 
as has already been quoted, governs 
decrepit old age. 

In King Lear Edmund well ridicules 
the doctrine of astrological necessity— 

‘* This is the excellent foppery of the world, 
that, when we are sick in fortune—often the 
surfeit of our own behaviour—we make guilty 
of our disasters the sun, the moon, and the 
stars ; as if we were villains by necessity, fools 
by heavenly compulsion ; knaves, thieves and 
treachers by spherical predominance ; drunk- 
ards, liars and adulterers by an enforced 
obedience of planetary influence.” (i. 2, 128.) 
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This passage has been put forward 
as an example of Shakspere’s views on 
the subject of astrology. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that Shakspere 
would not make the mouthpiece of his 
real sentiments the man who believes 
in nothing save himself. Edmund, as 
Professor Dowden says, was of “a 
hard, sceptical intellect, uninspired 
and unfed by the instincts of the 
heart ; can easily enough reason away 
the consciousness of obligations the 
most sacred. . . . His mind is desti- 
tute of dread of the divine Nemesis. 
Like Iago, like Richard III., he finds 
the regulating force of the universe in 
the ego in the individual will.” For 
he says— 


*¢ A credulous father ! and a brother noble, 
Whose nature is so far from doing harms, 
That he suspects none; on whose foolish 

honesty 
My practices ride easy!” (1. 195.) 


The numerous allusions to the practice 
of astrology, the striking metaphors, 
andapt illustrations, scattered through- 
out the plays of Shakspere, at once attest 
his intimate acquaintance with the 
general principles of the science, and 
the popularity of astrological faith. 
In‘ his age to doubt it was scepticism, 
as to believe in it now is superstition. 
Whether Shakspere believed in it or 
not is a matter of little moment ; but 
he has left us sufficient evidence to 
show, that he was largely influenced 
by a subject which has left indelible 
marks on the language and literature 
of England. 
Joun Cooke. 
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REVIEW OF 


INTEREST can hardly be said to be 
wanting to a month that has brought 
us within an ace of a Ministerial crisis, 
that has been marked by rough diplo- 
matic friction with the great Power of 
Central Europe, that records arduous 
military operations on a large scale in 
Africa, and that has opened the prospect 
of immediate war with Russia all over 
the world. Yet, curiously enough, this 
extraordinary accumulation of excite- 
ments seems to have rather steadied the 
public mind than agitated it. It may 
be that men are surfeited with politi- 
cal sensations. The tragic surprise at 
Khartoum, and the feeling kindled by 
the personal exploits of Gordon, may 
have exhausted men’s emotion, and 
dulled them to shocks less dramatic. 
The explanation, however, that would 
be most welcome if it were true, of 
the comparative composure of the last 
two or three weeks, is that it is due 
to a newly roused sense of the real 
gravity of the circumstances in which 
we find ourselves. We have got into 
waters that are too deep for the super- 
ficial wrangles of party. The contin- 
gencies that encompass us are too 
dangerous to be handled like the 
ordinary occasions of politics. 

Yet it is one of the most notorious 
marks of the history of Party, that its 
strife has hardly ever been extinguished 
by the emergencies of national affairs. 
One thinks of 1777-8, when we were 
engaged in open war with the colonies, 
on the point of war with France, and 
the sky was black with gloom and 
presage of new disaster, and yet there 
has never been a more embittered 
struggle for power among half-a-dozen 
of the parliamentary leaders. Again, 
did ever government by party look so 
mean as in the spring of 1804, when 
on the one side you had Napoleon ready 
to descend upon England with an 
army of the finest troops in Europe, 


THE MONTH. 


and on the other you had a half-mean- 
ingless struggle between Grenvillites 
and Foxites, Pittites and Addington- 
ites, as to the terms on which they 
would unite to save the country? In 
1809-10 the feud between Government 
and Opposition became so sharp, 
motions of censure for military opera- 
tions so critical, that Bonaparte ac- 
tually believed that he had a strong 
body of political sympathisers in the 
British Parliament. Of course, he 
made a tremendous mistake in suppos- 
ing that “the desponding and cen- 
sorious habits of English orators will 
prevent them from consenting to 
measures of vigour when the moment 
for exertion arrives.” Still, the history 
of the past—while it shows, by the 
way, that there were plenty of weak 
governments under the aristocratic 
system before the Reform Bill—warns 
us not to be too sure that the present 
lull will last. As itis, French jour- 
nalists point with envy and admiration 
to the reserve, dignity, and compara- 
tive reticence with which the English 
press and English parties face the in- 
ternational difficulties and diplomatic 
rebuffs of the hour. 

The situation of parties is made 
abnormal by the fact that it is morally 
impossible, or almost impossible, to 
have a dissolution and an election for 
several months to come. It is true 
that only three weeks ago all the 
authority of the Prime Minister was 
needed to save the country from the 
confusion of a change of Government. 
The division on the vote of censure 
(February 28) only left them with the 
narrow majority of fourteen, and dis- 
closed the uncomfortable fact that 
their policy in the Soudan did not 
command an absolute majority in the 
House of Commons. It has been 
found, however, by a curious inquirer 
that the 302 who supported the Gov- 
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ernment were sent to Parliament by 
1,394,277 votes,while the 288 who op- 
posed the Government were sent to 
Parliament by 918,729 votes. That 
is to say, whereas the majority in 
Parliament was 14, or 2} per cent. of 
those who voted, the majority of 
electors behind them was 475,548, or 
20 per cent. of the electorate who sent 
them to Parliament. Every day that 
goes on makes it more certain that 
the present Ministry, with or without 
its most important member, will be in 
office when the appeal to the country is 
made inthe autumn, Their opponents 
appear hardly to desire anything else. 

It would be an error to attach much 
importance to the stories or even te 
the positive signs of intestine division 
in the Conservative ranks. Such 
things are incident to all Oppositions ; 
they pass away, or at any rate they 
pass underground, before the compres- 
sive and cohesive influences of office 
and power. Nor is it easy to blame 
them for not promulgating a policy of 
their own. In 1876-8 the Govern- 
ment of the day were for the defence 
of Turkey and the repression of Russia. 
Mr. Gladstone boldly challenged the 
whole scheme, and advocated co-opera- 
tion with Russia and the coercion of 
Turkey. But no such clean line of 
division is open to parties on the 
present occasion. Lord Salisbury is 
no more inclined to say that he is for 
a protectorate in Egypt than Mr. 
Gladstone, and Mr. Gladstone is as 
resolute against a Russian invasion of 
Afghanistan as Lord Salisbury. All 
that can be said is that this Govern- 
ment do not carry out their policy 
effectively, not that they have one 
policy, and the Opposition another. 
Then there is an almost unparalleled 
uncertainty on both sides as to the 
effects of the great electoral changes 
that are now in course of completion. 
These changes are profound. The 
addition of 60 per cent. of new voters, 
the general introduction of single- 
member divisions, the enormous in- 
crease of the political power of the me- 
tropolis,—these and other transforma- 
tions make party managers slow to 
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forecast and chary of prophecy. No 
one of authority on either side appears 
to doubt that the majority will be 
Liberal. The question is whether it is 
to be nearer twenty or two hundred, 
Nobody can tell what the decisive ques- 
tion submitted to the constituencies 
will be. Will it be domestic—the land, 
revised taxation, and the like? Will 
it be foreign—whether we shall clear 
out of Egypt, bag and baggage, for 
instance? Will it be purely personal 
—whether we will have Lord Salis- 
bury or Lord Hartington to rule over 
us? Nobody seems able to foresee, 
and the prevailing disposition of the 
hour is to let our wars and diplomacies 
drag on as best they may, until a new 
parliament and a changed or recon- 
structed administration give us afresh 
start. 

In the Soudan the outlook has not 
brightened, nor was it to be expected 
that it should. The projected advance 
up the Nile has been changed, and 
wisely changed, in the direction of slow 
concentration and retirement. Gene- 
ral Brackenbury’s column got within 
sight of Abu Hamed, was then halted, 
and ordered to return to Korti. Gene- 
ral Buller had fallen back to Abu 
Klea, from Abu Klea to Gakdul, and 
from Gakdul also to Korti. From 
Korti there has been a move still 
further down the river as far north 
as Dongola, and along this line 
Wolseley’s force is expected to re- 
main during the pestilent summer. 
Physicians only differ as to the exact 
percentage of our men whom inaction 
in a torrid climate will send to their 
doom before the autumn. Some place 
it as high as one quarter of the whole. 
Is it possible that they can be allowed 
to stay, on these terms, and for no 
precisely definable object ? 

The Mahdi has resumed that curious 
immobility which is only occasionally 
interrupted for purposes of action. 
There are two theories about him, 
and English policy will depend upon 
the answer that time will give to the 
question which of the two is right. 
One assumes his movement to be a 
great spiritual fermentation, acquiring 
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fresh strength with each new frustra- 
tion of the Infidel. Everything that 
has happened from the destruction of 
Hicks to the destruction of Gordon and 
the retirement of Wolseley, nourishes 
and extends the conviction that the 
Mahdi is what he pretends to be, 
strengthens his hold, widens the area of 
his power, and will inspirit tribe after 
tribe into a fanatical faith that turns 
men into resistless heroes. It is this 
diagnosis that is taken to impose upon 
us the necessity of smashing the 
Mahdi in the Soudan, if we would 
avert violent disorder in Upper Egypt, 
furious outbreaks in Cairo, and the 
spread of the flames into Arabia. 

The other view is that hope of loot 
has more to do with the Mahdi’s power, 
than faith in his mystical pretensions. 
This hope has been disappointed. At 
Khartoum they found not an ounce of 
the untold treasure that had been 
promised. The latest news is that 
the tribes of the Kordofan districts 
are in open revolt against the Mahdi, 
owing to the oppressive nature of his 
exactions in men and money, and that 
they have killed their Emir, who is his 
uncle, The Mahdi has been obliged to 
draw troops from Metemneh to quell 
the insurrection. There is sickness in 
his camp, and lively dissatisfaction at 
the scanty booty captured at Khartoum. 
From Berber intelligence comes that 
all the army that was with the Mahdi’s 
deputy has been dispersed in various 
directions, and that the garrison there 
now numbers little more than 3,000 
men, with very few rifles, and many 
even of the few quite useless. It is 
no doubt true, say the advocates of 
evacuation prompt and peremptory, 
that the Mahdi has plenty of men and 
considerable military resources; it is 
true, too, that the natives are bitterly 
hostile to us. But this is exactly what 
might have been expected. It is the 

detested presence of the Infidel that 
binds together tribes who would other- 
wise be quarrelling in their usual 
fashion with one another. If we came 
away, Kabbabish and Amarars, Bisha- 
reens and Hadendowas, would soon 
fall into irreconcilable antagonisms, 


and the Mahdi would be smashed by 
them of his own household. 

Obviously all this is question of fact 
and knowledge, but men’s minds are 
rapidly turning to the latter of the 
two theories we have described, partly 
in consequence of the difficulties of 
acting on the other. They think 
more favourably of the probability of 
the Mahdi smashing himself, as they 
realise the obstacles to our performing 
that process for him. The destruction 
of Osman Digma has not as yet gone 
very far, and if Osman retires to the 
hills, as he pretty certainly will, the 
task of clearing him out will be an 
uncommonly prolonged and difficult 
one. The military critics point out, 
what even a civilian might have dis- 
covered for himself, that “unless we 
completely destroy Osman Digma’s 
power for mischief, the railway cannot 
be pushed much beyond the outposts 
of the camp in the hills which, it is 
said, Sir Gerald Graham’s force will 
occupy, and even the short extent of 
line constructed will require constant 
and vigilant guarding, for the Arabs 
have already developed great powers 
of destruction as shown by their night 
attempts to level our batteries at 
Suakin.” Seldom has Great Britain 
been committed to so gloomy and 
unpromising an enterprise. 


It is hardly worth while now to 
go back in detail over the episode of 
the dispute between Prince Bismarck 
and Lord Granville. It is not so 
agreeable, that we should choose to 
make more of it than is absolutely 
necessary. Englishmen have scarcely 
had so unpleasant a sensation in this 
generation as Prince Bismarck’s speech 
of March 2. That the Chancellor 
should make a public exposition at 
all of his personal grievance against 
a foreign Minister was extraordinary, 
but the amplitude and the bitterness 
of the exposition were more extra- 
ordinary still. Nothing was omitted 
that could make the attack as offen- 
sive as possible. The English pre- 
ference for despatches direct from 
London, over communications made 

















orally by the Ambassador at Berlin was 
erected into a nuisance of the first 
order. “I have been at pains,” said 
the Chancellor, “to count the notes 
we have received from them since last 
summer, for, having to superintend 
the answering of them, they cause me 
an immense amount of work. I think 
the number of these notes is 128, 
making a total of from 700 to 800 
pages, and I may say that during the 
twenty-three years I have been 
Minister we have not received as 
many from all the other Governments 
together.” Again, confidential con- 
versations had been reported, and 
launched upon the world in public blue- 
books. More serious still was Lord 
Granville’s statement in the House 
of Lords that Prince Bismarck had 
advised England to take ‘Egypt. 
Prince Bismarck had done nothing of 
the kind. When pressed for his advice 
as to what he would do if he were an 
English Minister, he had placed him- 
self in imagination in that position, 
and the upshot was as follows. The 
words are worth quoting textually, 
not for the sake of this historic in- 
cident merely, but for reference in 
those discussions on our Egyptian 
policy which loom for many a month, 
if not many a year ahead :— 


«Tf I were an English Minister I would not 
advise the annexation of Egypt, but at the same 
time I admitted that it was necessary for Eng- 
land to establish a certain security of position 
in this connecting link between her European 
and her Asiatic possessions. In my opinion, 
however, I said she could only gain this posi- 
tion through the Sultan. This method of pro- 
cedure would not be likely to give offence to 
other nations, partly by reason of its compati- 
bility with treaties, and also because it would 
probably hold out to those mainly interested 
in Egyptian finance, namely, to the French 
and English as well as other bondholders, the 
prospect of a safe, able, and well-ordered ad- 
ministration of Egypt by the English authori- 
ties. But if England wished to proceed with 
the direct annexation of Egypt, there might 
arise a state of considerable tension between 
her and several European Powers who had in- 
terests there, but especially the Sultan and 
the whole Mohammedan world. This tension, 
however, would vanish if the English appeared 
there in agreement with the Sultan, and I 
used the English expression ‘leaseholders’ of 
the Sultan in Egypt, as Lord Granville will 
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perhaps remember. Thus, I said, the English 
would avoid putting France and other Powers 
out of temper. But I added that, if England 
should prefer to annex Egypt, we should not 
regard it as our duty to prevent her. Friend- 
ship with England was more important for us 
than the future fate of Egypt. I was not in- 
clined to give the English any advice ; but I 
foresaw, I said, that, by annexing Egypt, Eng- 
land would create difficulties for herself whic 
might be avoided, without abandoning her 
purpose of securing her line of communica- 
tions, were she to content herself with exercis- 
ing her influence in Egypt under Turkish 
sovereignty. I therefore did not advise Eng- 
land ‘to take it,’ but, on the contrary, dis- 
suaded her from annexing it as urgently as was 
possible in my disinterested position.” 

That all this was only half true, or 
only true in letter, and not in sub- 
stance, was the least part of it. What 
astonished Europe was the intention 
which a form of utterance so unusual 
disclosed of forcing a quarrel on a 
British Ministry. Prince Bismarck 
further explained the fact of his lean- 
ing to France and his alienation, not 
from England, but from the British 
Government, by the fact that on May 
5th he addressed a long despatch to 
Count Miinster, in which he proposed 
to England joint action, with the ob- 
ject of supporting on the one hand 
the first steps of Germany in colonisa- 
tion, and facilitating on the other the 
enterprises in which England might 
be engaged. Yet this despatch was, 
in fact, never communicated to Lord 
Granville at all. More wonderful still 
that the Chancellor should not have 
found this out, because being dissatis- 
fied with the ill reception of his views 
of May 5th as communicated by the 
Ambassador, he sent his son, Count 
Bismarck, to see whether he could not 
make a deeper impression, and lo! 
Count Bismarck never found out that 
Lord Granville had not heard a word 
of the very despatch which it was his 
business to discuss. It is impossible 
to find decorous language for diplomacy 
of such a stamp as this. 

The next step, an incident of which 
the governing motives are still secret, 
was the despatch of Count Herbert 
Bismarck to London. Prolonged in- 
terviews took place between the emis- 
sary and the Secretary of State. They 


Se 
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were followed by a remarkable ex- 
planation by Lord Granville in the 
House of Lords. The secondary 
grievances of the Chancellor he re- 
served for some other occasion. What 
he had to say turned upon the im- 
puted advice to take Egypt. What 
he had been referring to, said Lord 
Granville, in the passage which gave 
such umbrage to Prince Bismarck, 
was not the private communications 
described in the speech to the Reichs- 
rath. “I referred to subsequent de- 
clarations, not of a confidential 
character, which seemed to me to 
express that two years ago, whatever 
may be the opinion now, it was the 
wish and hope of the German Govern- 
ment that England should take upon 
herself to represent the interests of 
Europe in Egypt for the future. And 
I must add that I do not wish to im- 
ply that such a hope was expressed in 
a manner inconsistent with existing 
treaties.’’ Whether the Chancellor’s 
advice was “to take Egypt” exactly 
or not, “the words certainly apply 
either to an annexation or a protecto- 
rate, or even to an occupation for the 
future.” 

If one has not the key to the riddle, 
this does not convey a very clear idea 
of what it was precisely that Bismarck 
wished us to do. But at any rate 
Lord Granville practically to all in- 
tents and purposes stuck to his text. 
It was to be expected that he would 
use words of general compliment to 
Germany, to match those which Prince 
Bismarck, even in the height of his 
annoyance, had used towards England. 
“I believe it,” said Lord Granville, 
“to be in the interest of Europe that 
German relations should be good with 
this country, and that they should not 
be less so with France and her other 
neighbours. I am sure that it is more 
than ever in the interest of Germany 
and ourselves that our relations should 
be good at a time when we are about 
to meet in almost every part of the 
world.” When we look at Lord 
Granville’s so-called apology coolly, 
it seems to be no more than a polite 
assurance to a friend, who had got into 


a passion, that no offence had been 
intended, and that he hoped all would 
be as it was. And so it will be, 
points of debate in the Pacific, in the 
Cameroons, in Zanzibar included. The 
waters of Anglo-German diplomacy 
are still very far from being smooth. 

The French naturally made the most 
and the worst of this incident. They 
exaggerated what they call the disdain- 
ful and impertinent raillery of Prince 
Bismarck, in order to bring out what 
they call the humiliating Confiteor of 
Lord Granville. They assured them- 
selves that the ingratitude of England 
towards France had met the most 
terrible of punishments. Only those 
who had forgotten the traditions of 
Pitt and of Wellington could fail to 
regret that Lord Granville’s humble 
tune could have been substituted for 
the proud, the martial, the noble 
strains of “ Rule, Britannia.” Sucha 
genuflexion would be more damaging 
than a great defeat in the Soudan. 
The Emperor William in 1866 
annexed Austria; in 1870 he dis- 
membered France; in 1885 he has 
suppressed England. Europe is now a 
mere geographical expression 

All this, we say, is only natural 


because enough had been revealed to- 


show that the good understanding 
between Germany and France had 
been adopted by Prince Bismarck as a 
second-best, and that if the incident 
had cleared the air between England 
and Germany, then France might be 
again left out in the cold. That will 
pass. But there is more than a grain 
of truth in the rhetorical statement 
that, if Bismarck has not turned 
Europe into a geographical expression, 
he has, at least, gone some way 
towards reviving the cynical immor- 
alities of the first Bonaparte. The 
diplomatic world has taken note of his 
device. He no longer, they say, gets a 
Benedetti to take down a despatch 
from dictation. “He dictates to him- 
self, keeps his despatch by him, 
proceeds as if he had sent it out, forms 
alliances, annexes territories, and 
convenes conferences based upon it, 
and does not produce it till after nine 
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or ten months when its publication 
suits his purpose.” 

We must, however, admit that this 
time Prince Bismarck has practised his 
Machiavellism in the direction of peace 
in Europe. The friends of M. Ferry, 
while anxious to disclaim anything 
like an alliance with the hated states- 
man who certainly could not visit the 
French capital in safety, have a right 
to point out with satisfaction to their 
countrymen that somehow—and every- 
body knows it is by the favour of 
Bismarck—France has remained the 
mouth-piece of Europe in the affairs of 
Egypt, while she has been able to take 
her time in Tonkin. What is more 
important for us than this, he is 
believed to use his influence, if not 
with actual zeal, at least with reason- 
able steadiness, with Russia, to make 
her avoid a conflict with England on 
Afghan affairs, and with Austria, not 
to make trouble in the Balkan 
Peninsula in case of an Anglo-Indian 
rupture. It is useful to remember, 
however, that with all the good will in 
the world, Bismarck was unable to 
prevent the last Russian advance 
across the Danube. This brings us 
to the most serious of the many alarms 
of the time. 


The prospect on the north-west 
frontier of India seems to justify the 
views of those who hold that we ought 
to have limited the extent of our rule 
to the ethnographical frontier on the 
Indus; to have left the Afghans 
scrupulously and entirely to them- 
selves; and trusted to them to hold 
their own against the invading Rus- 
sians. Such considerations are now 
perhaps too late, for we have entered 
into engagements with the Ameer of 
Afghanistan which bind us to the 
defence of his territory. But even if 
the present difficulties are successfully 
overcome by diplomatic negotiations, 
their solution will still leave behind a 
situation pregnant with possibilities of 
mischief. For England and Russia 
will be mutually bound to one another 
to prevent the violation of a weak 
frontier by two rival sets of fierce 
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barbarians on either side of it. The 
risks of which we are all so conscious 
during these days of suspense, of an 
affray between Afghans and Turco- 
mans, will still remain, and it is not 
in the nature of things that these 
wild people should never raid across 
the border. No doubt, if we can 
imagine a Russian and an English 
Commissioner established in quarters 
near at hand, and acting with good 
faith and good sense, such quarrels 
could be composed as they arose. But 
then, are we to have a Resident at 
Herat? If so, are we not making 
sure of the enmity of the Afghans, 
who wish to see no Europeans at 
Herat? Apart from this, is it not 
clear that by pushing our respon- 
sibilities right up to the farthest ex- 
tremities of Afghanistan, we are 
putting it in tke power of Russia, 
whenever her rulers should be so 
minded, to make us fight at the point 
most distant from our frontier and our 
Indian resources, and closest to their 
own, and on a line where there is no 
strategic security and no strong 
natural boundary? Let the present 
incident end as it may, it cannot at 
the best end in strengthening the 
imperial position in India, and there- 
fore not in Europe or in any other part 
of the globe. 

The details of the existing situation 
are very obscure, but the reader ought 
to be in possession of at least a general 
idea of the case as it is stated by the 
two parties to the dispute. The dis- 
trict with whose uncouth names we are 
acquiring such unwelcome familiarity, 
consists of the oasis of Badghis, lying 
between two rivers, the Murghab and 
the Heri-Rud, and separated from the 
Herat valley by a range which some 
geographers have allowed wily politi- 
cians to magnify into a great mountain 
wall and impregnable strategic frontier. 
The Paropamisus mountains, as one 
correspondent on the spot says, do not 
exist ; they are a mere shadow of gentle 
undulations ; for military purposes, 
nothing. The panorama which greeted 
the sight of the British Commissioners 
as they stood on the summit of the 
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Sar-i-Chashma, 5,000 feet above the 
sea, was a startling surprise. 


*¢ A vast sea of grassy, billowy downs swept 
to the foot of the Jam mountains in the far 
west, and to the north rolled away as far as 
the eye could see, its undulating surface being 
only broken by the island hills which enclose 
the valley of Pendjeh. This, then, was the 
bleak, sterile, mountainous country which we 
had thought of with a shiver, when our eyes, 
tired of staring, glaring deserts, were enjoying 
the rich fertility of the Herat valley. Moun- 
tainous ’—as mountainous as the Brighton 
Downs! Bleak ‘the climate of the Engadine 
in August !. Sterile —groves of pistachio and 
mulberry trees, wild rose trees, real English 
blackberry bushes, wild carrots, testified to the 
richness of the soil, irrigated in many places 
by mountain streams of the purest water, 
alive with fish! And this was autumn, the 
eve of winter ; what then must Badghis be in 
spring?” 


But the rich soil of Badghis lies 
waste. Except on the banks of 
the Kushk and Murghab there is no 
cultivation, and until quite lately not 
even nomads to graze their flocks on 
its rich herbage. Yet Badghis was 
once well populated and prosperous. 
There are remains of canals, aque- 
ducts, forts, villages, and almost cities, 
and even not a few graveyards 
with beautifully carved marble slabs. 
To-day large herds cf antelope, wild 
asses, and particularly fierce wild boars, 
have made their dwellings here. 

The country was scourged by war 
between Persians, Afghans, and Turco- 
mans from Khiva. Forty years ago 
it had been made desolate by their 
feuds. Since then it has been the 
hunting ground of the ferocious Turco- 
mans from Merv, who have even car- 
ried their daring raids as far south as 
the Helmund. 


‘* Passing through the country raided over 
and ruined,” says a second correspondent, 
‘‘and hearing the tales of people—sufferers 
whose relatives have been killed or taken away 
and made slaves, and whose labour and herds 
have been plundered—it is impossible to think 
of the Turkoman otherwise than as ferocious, 
merciless fiends.” In Seistan they told us 
that it is since the Russ (‘ Amudah’) came 
that men dared to travel unarmed, and that 
before that time life was a struggle for the 
preservation of their lives and of their cattle ; 
men, they said, worked ever fearing and watch- 
ing for enemies ; and they told us that when 
a cloud appeared on the horizon they fled to 


the fortified villages for their lives. Approach- 
ing the Turkoman country, the injury caused 
by the Turkoman is appalling —is astounding to 
those who have not seen the country and wit- 
nessed the desolation that has been worked. 
Between Kusan and Khusk the country has 
been depopulated : harried as if they were wild 
beasts, the people fled ; they fled a country in 
which they could not live.” 


Then the Russians, as we know, 
occupied Merv, and it is at any rate 
some compensation for the uneasiness 
which that advance naturally created 
from a diplomatic point of view, that 
the results to the wild, squalid people 
of the country itself have been full of 
advantage. This is what the corre- 
spondent of the Standard tells us :— 


‘** How sure the peace is that has followed 
the Russian conquest of Merv we saw in ap- 
proaching the Bala Murgab. We passed 
thousands of sheep and herds of cattle driven 
by unarmed peasants, down to Khusk, and un- 
armed merchents travelling with their goods. 
The: people themselves said to us, ‘This is 
only possible because the Turkoman strength 
has been broken.’ <A couple of years ago the 
told us with impressive seriousness, not a floc 
of sheep dare be driven, or a caravan pass, 
over the country we had passed through ; and 
to show how terrible was the fear they had 
felt, they used to remind us, as if it were to 
convince us of the reality of that fear, that 
not even that Mission itself five years ago 
could have escaped the Turkoman.” 


In the same way the Times corre- 
spondent tells how if any man had 
been foolish enough to attempt to cul- 
tivate an acre of this No-Man’s- Land, 
within reach of the man-stealers from 
Merv, he would soon have found him- 
self thrown on a Turcoman horse—his 
feet fastened together under its belly, 
his head anywhere—on his way to the 
slave market of Khiva. The writer 
adds a curious illustration. “ My guide, 
a Jamshidi, indeed, had suffered this 
fate, and had been sold for about 202. 
in the slave market of Khiva. He 
was employed as a household servant 
until his old father, having at last 
scraped up a ransom, obtained a safe 
conduct from the Turcomans—for it 
would be bad policy to stand in the 
way of a ransom—and trudged the 700 
miles from Kushan to Khiva to buy 
back his only son.” The correspondent 


then observes, by way of pointing a 
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political moral, that it is extraordinary 
that patriotism should not be over- 
whelmed and swept away by “the 
gratitude which these people should 
feel to Russia for emancipating them 
from the hateful Turcoman. But it is 
not so. If Buadghis is to be trans- 
formed, as it might easily be, into a 
second Cashmere, the work must be 
done by English not Russian hands.” 
Whether this really be so or not, it is 
clear that som» steps in the argument 
have been omitted by our instructor. 

So much for the circumstances of the 
territory with which we have now to 
deal. In this territory Russia has ad- 
vanced to certain positions. Are 
these positions within the Afghan 
boundaries or are they not? The 
charge against the Russians is that 
after agreeing to a joint commission 
for settling the question what the 
Afghan boundaries are, they took the 
law into their own hands by occupying 
points in the very ground in debate. 
Their answers and the rejoinders are 
these :— 

1. The Ameer began the game by 
occupying Pendjeh, at the instigation 
of British officers. 

Rejoinder. The occupation of Pend- 
jeh took place six months before a 
single British officer crossed the 
Afghan frontier. 

2. If not at the instigation of 
British officers, then with the sanction 
and encouragement of the Government 
of India. 

Rejoinder. The Indian Government 
gave them no encouragement, but at 
his own request made the Ameer a 
present of a map of his own dominions, 
and on this map the Ameer found his 
north-west frontier marked by English 
geographers down to the vicinity of 
Sarakhs on the Heri Rud, and far 
beyond Sari-Yazi on the Murghab. 

3. The occupation of Pendjeh by the 
Ameer justified the Russians in ad- 
vancing to Pul-i-khatun, and the 
further advance of the Ameer to Sari- 
Yazi justified the Russians in pushing 
on to Zulfikar and Akrobat. 

Rejoinder. But the Afghans retired 
from Sari-Yazi, and the Russians 


ought then to have executed a retire- 
ment to match. 

4. The debated country never be- 
longed to the Afghans, in the sense of 
being under the effective sovereignty 
of the ruler at Cabul. 

Rejoinder. At any rate it never 
belonged to either Russians or Turco- 
mans. It was a dependency of Herat, 
and Herat has been under the effective 
sovereignty of Cabul. Either Shere 
Ali or his son Yakoob Khan owned 
Herat from 1863 until 1879, and 
during that period as well as at earlier 
times the Sariks of Pendjeh paid tri- 
bute to the Herat Government. Every 
map of Turkestan by the Government 
of India from 1872 to 1883 makes 
the Afghan frontier north of Pendjeh. 
There is a substantial reason why it 
should be. The possession of Pend- 
jeh is necessary to the preservation of 
the Ameer’s hold on the road running 
northwards from Herat through the 
provinces of Afghan Turkestan to 
Maimena and Balkh. Russia would 
give him ‘that road and no more. It 
is absolutely essential to its security 
that the Ameer should retain the 
control of the region on its western 
flank, which includes Pendjeh and the 
Kushk Valley. 

It is not necessary to prolong the 
list of the various points in the two 
cases. Most people who take the 
trouble to look closely into them, will 
admit that the particular issues—so 
far as, without the possession of the 
official documents, we can judge—do 
not as yet seem to be either large or 
decisive enough to furnish in them- 
selves good cause for so mighty and 
far-spreading a conflagration as a war 
between England and Russia. Such 
issues turn upon matters of fact, and 
of these matters we are none of us, 
outside of the Cabinet and the Foreign 
Office, sufficiently accurately informed 
to have a very confident judgment. 
The papers describing the negotiations 
for delimitation are the documents 
that will do most to settle men’s 
judgments on the conduct of Russia. 
Without them, people will hold their 
verdict in suspense, though few of us 
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will hesitate to suspect that our en- 
tanglement in Egypt has much to do 
with claims that would never have 
been advanced if our hands had been 
free. 

The past cannot be left out of sight, 
how, in spite of engagement upon en- 
gagement, Russia slowly edged up, to 
Khiva, from Khiva to Merv, from 
Merv to Saraks, from Saraks to Zul- 
fikar. For each of these moves a 
plausible explanation has always been 
ready, and we do not say that they 
were not made inevitable by the 
operation of causes with which the 
gradual extension of our own frontier 
has made us more familiar than any 
other Power in the world. 

Meanwhile, there is a pause. A 
temporary arrangement or agreement, 
or understanding has been arrived at 
between London and St. Petersburg, 
with a view to prevent a collision 
between Russian and Afghan forces. 
It is to the very simple and sensible 
effect that General Lumsden will do 
his best to keep the Afghans quiet, 
while the Czar orders his Komaroffs 
and Alikhanoffs to do the same, re- 
maining where they are and going not 
a step further. Of course, the Russians 
and some irresponsible members of the 
Opposition declare this to be a surren- 
der on the part of England. It is 
obviously nothing of the kind. We 
acquiesce in the temporary retention 
by Russia of posts where we suspect 
that she will be found to have no right 
to be. This does not affect the ulti- 
mate intention of claiming for the 
Afghans all the territory to which 
they shall be shown to have a reason- 
able title. 

It is well not to shut our eyes to 
the intrinsic difficulties of an Afghan 
policy. The natural solution of the 
problem of delimitation would be to 
arbitrate (though, by the way, we can 
recall no arbitration that has not gone 
against Great Britain). But Abdul 
Rahman, who does not exactly live in 
the full blaze of European civilisation, 
may be blind to the beauties of arbi- 
tration ; and if he sees that the award 
has gone the wrong way, he may pick 
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a quarrel with his English backers 
who have backed him to such scanty 
advantage. It is very awkward that 
our policy towards Russia shouid be at 
the mercy of a barbarian, and the fact 
that in this case he is an able barbar- 
ian, makes it all the worse. If the 
Afghans were not good friends, then 
in case of an advance to meet Russia, 
we should have—so the military au- 
thorities tell us—to hold 800 miles 
of road, a distance five times the length 
of the Khyber line, which, during the 
last war took to hold it 15,000 infan- 
try and more than half as many 
cavalry. At any suci: rate, we should 
need half the Indian army for this 
business alone, and the cost would be 
enormous. Hence, the conclusion of 
some soldiers is that though the pros- 
pect of a Russian occupation of Herat 
is not a pleasant one, yet “ we should 
lose more than prestige if we attempted 
to provide against it by holding the 
country against the wishes of the 
people, and we could only hold it in 
weakness and not in strength.” 

Soldiers, again, are said to stand 
aghast at the military position of 
Herat. “In many respects,” says one 
of them, “the position of the city of 
Herat is disappointing ; it can scarcely 
be considered to be a strong position. 
The city is not strong for defence, 
although a mud-walled city of mud 
houses may offer more resistance than 
more formidable-looking stone defences. 
There are in the valley many positions 
from which to strike the city, and the 
Afghans appear to be sensible of this. 
Still, a town girdled by villages cannot 
be considered to be strong. There are 
not many strong positions in the Herat 
valley, but there are stronger positions 
than the city.” 

Among forces which have to be dealt 
with is the personality of the Ameer. 
Abdul Rahman is no mere puppet, and 
his career is worth the attention of 
those who believe that peace and order 
are blessings that can never be con- 
ferred except by Europeans and Chris- 
tians. We have described the good 
work done by Russia in Turkestan. 
Let us not forget the good work that 
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has been done by the Ameer in Af- 
ghanistan. “This Ameer,” says the 
correspondent of the Standard with 
Lumsden’s Commission, “has succeeded 
in suppressing or pacifying the turbu- 
lence of his subjects. The fear of his 
power and of his resentment which 
exists cannot be realised outside of 
Afghanistan, and therefore his autho- 
rity is complete and his orders are 
obeyed. From the Helmund we were 
often told of the order which Abdul 
Rahman has established, and of the 
peace now where peace was not hither- 
to known, even in the time of Shere 
Ali. He isa strong ruler, and is un- 
doubtedly liked by the non-predatory 
classes. The traders and cultivators 
are grateful to him for security, and 
are therefore attached to his Govern- 
ment. The evidences of the peaceful 


state of the country are numerous. 
Traders travel unarmed with their 
goods, and, perhaps the most striking 
indication of peace, less attention is 
paid to village fortifications—walls 
which are crumbling are not rebuilt ; 
and forts which are falling and top- 


pling down are not repaired. These 
are sure signs of greater peacefulness 
and of less strife.” Hence, if the 
Muscovite is a civilising agency, so 
is the Afghan. From this point of 
view one has no less to say than the 
other. 

Everybody is aware that trouble 
between England and Russia would 
not only not be confined to Asia, but 
might not even be confined to those 
two Powers alone. There are already 
some disquieting reminders that the 
Eastern Question may even now be on 
the point of exploding. Watchful ob- 
servers profess to detect a convergence 
of aims between Austria and Greece 
in the Balkan Peninsula, and find in 
a complimentary visit of the Archduke 
Rudolph to Athens one symptom of a 
common policy. When the Bulgarian 
element of the population of Mace- 
donia organised their agitation, the 
Greek element in their jealousy of 
their Slav neighbours organised a de- 
monstration too on their own account. 
The intrigues, which sometimes smoul- 
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der and sometimes are lively, are now 
in the lively stage. Insurrectionary 
disturbances in Northern Albania 
naturally are alleged by the press of 
Austria-Hungary to have been fo- 
mented by Panslavist agents, and in 
any case threaten the peace of the 
Peninsula in a formidable degree. 
There has been talk of disturbance in 
the opposite quarter of the Ottoman 
Empire, and some ingenious folk even 
found in the military revolt in Yemen 
an argument for our putting down the 
Mahdi. But it appears to be no more 
than one of the periodical insurgencies 
of certain chiefs in fear of losing cer- 
tain favours by reason of a change 
of Pashas. A more important point, 
but perhaps not more favourable to 
the Sultan, is the activity that is at 
last marking the everlasting question 
of the railway connections that are 
effectually to open up what is left of 
European Turkey to western com- 
merce. This question, however, unlike 
the others, is one of diplomacy and 
not of arms. 


For the moment, South Africa has 
dropped out of sight, Sir Charles 
Warren is making a considerable show 
of vigour in dealing with the dis- 
turbers in Stellaland and Goshen. So 
far he has succeeded in quelling the 
spirit of disorder and defiance which 
was too much for Mr. Mackenzie; and 
his success justifies those who wished 
at the time when Mr. Mackenzie was 
sent out that Sir Charles Warren had 
been sent in his stead. But success of 
this kind cannot be measured in a day. 
Time will be needed before we can 
know whether Sir Charles Warren’s 
decisive action is a firm welding 
together of orderly elements in the 
line of their real and durable opera- 
tion, or merely a highhanded substitu- 
tion of temporary and passing order, 
for a temporary disorder, that would 
have worked itself out if it had been 
left alone. What he is doing will 
certainly test, if it does not exasperate, 
the force of Boer dislike of England ; 
but if he is doing efficiently a piece of 
work which the Cape Colony would 
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have had to do for itself, he is 
performing a useful prelude to the 
annexation’ ef the Bechuana border- 
land to the Cape Colony. 

There is a demand for pushing rail- 
way communication into Bechuana- 
land. The trade, it is said, already 
amounts to a million sterling per 
annum. A bill is now before the 
Imperial Parliament for an advance 
of four hundred thousand pounds to 
the Government of the. Cape Colony 
for the construction of a railway be- 
tween Kimberley and the Orange 
River. In another quarter of the globe, 
the eagerness of British commerce for 
new outlets, which like some violently 
expansive gas is pressing against every 
boundary, is suggesting the construc- 
tion of a railroad which may be de- 
scribed in a rough and ready phrase as 
joining India with China through 
Siam. 


The tide in this country is still run- 
ning high for closer union with the 
Colonies. The action of New South 
Wales in sending and paying for a 
military contingent to the Soudan has 
touched a sentiment that has found 
loud -utterance in this country, and 
that is natural enough. But do not 
let us live in a fool’s paradise. Here 
are a few lines from the Zoronto Mail, 
which is the leading Tory journal 
there, and the personal organ of Sir 
John Macdonald :— 


‘Tf Canada should be called upon by the 
British Government to furnish troops for the 
imperial service, the Biitish Government 
would of course foot the bill. So, too, if the 
offer of help that has been made by a num- 
ber of Canadian officers, acting on their in- 
dividual responsibility, should be accepted, 
the British Government will pay the shot. 
Some of the volunteer officers who are offering 
to raise bodies of men apparently labour under 
the impression that the Ottawa authorttigs are 
about to equip an army and place it at thedis- 
posal of the War Office, Canada bearing the 
cost. This is a serious mistake. We camnot 
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afford it; moreover, there is no necessity for 
it. The Canadians who wish to fight in the 
Soudan may send in their names to the Minister 
of Militia, by: whom applications will be for- 
warded to the Duke of Cambridge ; but there 
the responsibility of the Canadian Govern- 
ment will end. 

**A eable despatch stated the other day 
that the Morning Post had ‘recommended the * 
Imperial Government to ask the Government 
of Canada to send an army corps of 25,000 
men to Suakim, shipping them from Victoria, 
B.C.’ The idea in London appears to be that 
the Dominion is a vast armed camp, and that 
we shall feel offended if we are not permitted 
to take a hand in this campaign. This extra- 
ordinary misconception has doubtless arisen 
from exaggerated cable reports of the war feeling 
in this country. It is hardly necessary-to say that 
we could not raise 25,000 fighting men except 
in the event of our own firesides being threat- 
ened ; that Canada has no desire or intention 
to become a combatant in the Soudan unless 
England’s necessities compel her to ask for 
assistance,” 


Mr. Forster, in his article in the 
Nineteenth Century, cites as “ well 
worth remembering,” the declaration 
of Sir John Macdonald at the Federa- 
tion Conference, that the “ whole 
policy of Great Britain was opposed 
to aggressive war; and in any other 
war the people of Canada would be 
rewly to take their share of the respon- 
sibility and the cost.” 

But then the war in the Soudan was 
going on at the time the speech was 
made ; therefore the distinction be- 
tween aggressive wars and wars of 
other kinds is not available as a loop- 
hole. We believe that Sir John Mac- 
donald on his return to Canada lost no 
time in slipping out of his federation 
sentiments. He is an opportunist, 
and therefore this would look as if he 
knew that such sentiments would find 
no support in the Dominion. We may 
add that he has shown the strength 
of his passionate attachment for the 


_ mother country in another way. He 


has now completely hoisted the flag 
of protection against British as well 
against foreign goods. 
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